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IMPROVING INTERAGENCY COORDINATION FOR THE 
GLOBAL WAR ON TERROR AND BEYOND 


House of Representatives, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, DC, Tuesday, April 4, 2006. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 4:10 p.m., in room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Duncan Hunter (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CURT WELDON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Weldon. The committee will come to order. 

Chairman Hunter is on his way. He should be here shortly. I will 
fill in until he arrives, along with our good friend, the ranking 
member. 

We welcome our witnesses, the Honorable Thomas O’Connell, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Special Operations and Low In- 
tensity Conflict, Department of Defense; Admiral Giambastiani, 
Vice Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; Admiral Redd, USN, Director 
For National Counterterrorism Center; and Ambassador Henry 
Crumpton, Coordinator for Counterterrorism, Department of State. 

Gentlemen, thank you for being here today; and thank you for 
your service especially during this critical time of our country. 

As we fight the global war on terror, we face a determined, 
adaptive and ruthless enemy. Since this war began. President Bush 
and other senior leaders have repeatedly said that to preserve our 
freedom in the face of such an enemy, we must use all the instru- 
ments of our national power, such as diplomatic, economic, intel- 
ligence, law enforcement, and military elements. 

Given this committee’s particular focus on our armed forces, we 
would add that this effort cannot involve only or even primarily 
America’s military services. Simply put, the fronts of engagement 
are so vast, no one agency can fight this war alone. So it follows 
that to effectively employ all of America’s instruments of national 
power the organizations involved, from cabinet agencies to other 
nondefense agencies, must collaborate and cooperate as seamlessly 
as possible. But, to quote one recent witness, interagency coordina- 
tion is, quote, “both essential and lacking,” end quote. 

Many other Administration officials, military leaders and non- 
government experts have echoed this assertion. In fact, DOD’s re- 
cent Quadrennial Defense Review notes this deficiency in its sec- 
tion devoted to achieving unity of effort. To illustrate this chal- 
lenge, it cites the relationship in the field between DOD’s combat- 
ant commanders and the State Department’s chiefs of missions, 
concluding that people from the two agencies must expend consid- 
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erable effort on a case-by-case basis to act together in support of 
operations. The result, according to QDR, is that commanders and 
chiefs of missions lose agility in the face of an adaptive adversary. 
Fleeing targets are missed, and risk to U.S. interests and those of 
our partners increase. We look forward to the witnesses comment- 
ing on this particular issue. 

Experts cite various factors as to why joint collaborations are ul- 
timately unresponsive, cumbersome and slow. They point, for ex- 
ample, to the different legal authorities, philosophies, cultures and 
missions that guide each agency. 

Today, this committee looks forward to the witnesses’ assess- 
ments regarding the state of interagency coordination, the progress 
being made to address particular areas of concern and how an ap- 
propriate Congress might help. 

This committee wants to be as supportive as possible in achiev- 
ing the goal of seamless interagency coordination. If the way we 
are currently arranged is not flexible or responsive or comprehen- 
sive enough to meet this war’s front line demands — and that ap- 
pears to be so — we must critically examine our interagency rela- 
tionships. Then we must make the necessary strategic and institu- 
tional changes to eliminate the stovepipes that restrict resources, 
information and expertise. 

The longer that we wait to address the root of this national secu- 
rity challenge, the more difficult it will be to fix. We should there- 
fore ensure in all proper haste that we can use instruments of na- 
tional power as easily and effectively as situations on the ground 
demand. 

I want to particularly thank Chairman Hunter and Ranking 
Member Skelton. It was seven years ago that this committee first 
proposed standing up a national collaborative center. In fact, in No- 
vember of 1999, we first proposed that that capability be estab- 
lished linking together 33 agencies. It took us in 2003 to announce 
the establishment of the terrorist threat integration center (TTIC). 
The TTIC was proposed by this committee two years before 9/11 
happened. In fact, we put language in three successive defense bills 
calling for the military to move toward a collaborative capability. 
So this committee will take a back seat to no one in our effort to 
push forth collaboration; and I want to thank our leadership for 
moving that agenda along, including our previous chairmen. Chair- 
man Spence and Chairman Stump. 

Now let me turn to my good colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, for any remarks he would like to make. Ike Skelton is recog- 
nized. 

STATEMENT OF HON. IKE SKELTON, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM MISSOURI, RANKING MEMBER, COMMITTEE ON 

ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. Skelton. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. Good after- 
noon, Secretary O’Connell and Admiral Giambastiani, Admiral 
Redd and Ambassador Crumpton. We thank you for being with us. 

Smart people have been talking about improving interagency co- 
ordination for a long time. A little voice says 1899. Okay. But our 
experience in Iraq and in the war on terror have demonstrated the 
necessity of getting it right. 
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Gentlemen, the Secretary of State this past week said we made 
thousands of tactical errors in Iraq. Tactical errors are the ones 
made at the lowest level, by unit-level soldiers and by the civilians 
in the villages. And while I have the deepest respect for the Sec- 
retary, I think our greatest successes have been at the tactical 
level, where our brave young soldiers, sailors, airmen, and Marines 
and other government agency personnel and coalition partners 
have actually made it work without the benefit of a clear strategy 
or interagency planning from here in Washington. 

Our future efforts must be focused at the strategic level and, I 
have been saying for some time, have not deployed the civilian ca- 
pacity needed in Iraq to help rebuild their institutions effectively. 
The State Department, though, has done better in recent weeks. 
We lost valuable time and we paid a price for theirs and others 
missing expertise in setting up or attempting to help the Iraqi gov- 
ernment set up. 

American military has served admirably, including the recon- 
struction missions. But we have real talent in the civilian ranks 
that hasn’t been fully used and must be. For the war on terror, 
strong interagency capability is no less critical. 

Our terrorism subcommittee under Chairman Saxton and Mr. 
Meehan held a hearing on just this topic that we are on today al- 
most five years after 9/11. It is not clear to me that our government 
is doing all that it can to defeat al Qaeda or capturing bin Laden. 
We need all instruments of national power working as seamlessly 
together to achieve that goal. 

Today, we have a highly empowered military. In particular, our 
Special Operations Command is the most capable it has ever been; 
and it is getting more so. 

This Congress has granted extraordinary authority to build part- 
nerships in the field that will help take down terrorist networks, 
but without an empowered interagency process that is working in 
concert, our military can’t fully achieve its goals. This is borne out 
by other publications. 

For all these reasons, it is time to start the discussion about the 
actions needed to advance the ball. We do have some experience in 
Congress along these lines. Our current structure for national secu- 
rity was, as you know, set up by the National Security Act of 1947 
when Harry Truman was President. It was no mean feat to pass 
that reform and establish a National Security Council at the Air 
Force after the Second World War at the very start of the Cold 
War. 

In addition, you know, I was able to work on the reform of the 
Defense Department that ended up being passed as the Goldwater- 
Nichols Act of 1986. At the time, people said it didn’t need to be 
done. Others said it was too hard to do. Others said it would de- 
stroy individual services and devastate the Nation’s defense and 
warfighting capabilities. Even once the bill passed, the changes 
didn’t take place all at once and there was continuing resistance 
within the military. But, 20 years later, we have implemented al- 
most all of it and almost all of it has been successful. It works. 

The Goldwater-Nichols Act included changes in the personnel 
system, assignment policy, promotion requirements, professional 
military education institutions, as well as organizations and lines 
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of command and control. We disrupted a lot of fiefdoms over these 
last 20 years to ensure success. 

Almost five years after 9/11, people are saying that the inter- 
agency differences in culture, problems with communication, dif- 
ficulties with integrated planning, and operations still haven’t been 
resolved to the extent they must be. 

Our forces in the field as well as those who will be asked to 
operationalize our future national security strategies deserve bet- 
ter. We want to know here in Congress how we can help. 

We need your insights, gentlemen, if it is sweeping change such 
as a new National Security Act or Goldwater-Nichols-type reform 
is necessary to get this interagency integration right. We can’t ex- 
periment on this. We have to get it right the first time. 

What issues should we take on first and why? How can Congress 
help ensure that our folks in the field, whether they are in the 
military or intelligence or State Department, get the training and 
education and the leadership they need? I take a page from the 9/ 
11 Commission report. Who do you think should be the quarter- 
back? In Goldwater-Nichols, we put the combatant commanders in 
charge of operational planning and directing operations. Who is 
going to be in charge to integrate the interagency operations effec- 
tively? 

These are difficult questions. Such reforms will be more difficult 
than any government reform has been to date. It will be especially 
difficult for Congress because these topics cross jurisdictional lines. 
But somewhere someone has to start the ball rolling. 

We appreciate your help, Mr. Chairman, in this regard. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Weldon. I thank the distinguished gentleman. 

Without objection, the entirety of the witnesses’ prepared state- 
ment will be entered into the record. 

We will go right down the line and start with Secretary 
O’Connell. 

We deeply appreciate your appearance here. The floor is yours. 
Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS W. O’CONNELL, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS AND LOW- 

INTENSITY CONFLICT, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Secretary O’Connell. Thank you. Congressman Weldon. Distin- 
guished members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity 
to testify about Improving Interagency Coordination for the global 
war on terror and Beyond. We must bring all elements of our na- 
tional power to bear in this struggle against global terrorism, and 
we can do so only through effective interagency coordination at 
every level. To maximize your time for questions, I will submit my 
statement for the record and just give a brief oral summary. 

Improving interagency coordination has been a goal of our gov- 
ernment for decades. Congressman Skelton mentioned 1899. I had 
it pegged at 1947. But, in any event, this has produced a system 
that generally works well in crisis. However, it preserves agency 
equities in a way that sometimes make mundane policy changes 
difficult. 
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Granted, changes in policy should not always be easy. But the 
key to success is to ensure that all affected areas of the government 
have ample opportunity to present the President the best advice 
available in a timely manner. 

The 2006 Quadrennial Defense Review report accurately states 
that we are in a long war that is irregular in nature. This long war 
is characterized by dispersed global terrorist networks with radical 
aims that threaten the United States, our allies, and our way of 
life. The nature of this long war requires the United States Armed 
Forces to adopt unconventional and indirect approaches to ulti- 
mately prevail in this struggle; and it places a premium on inter- 
agency operations, the kind of missions we need to undertake to 
make interagency coordination more important today than ever be- 
fore. 

We need effective interagency processes to develop for our diplo- 
matic operational and intelligence efforts to be successful. Coopera- 
tion across the Federal Government must begin in the field; and, 
at an operational level, we are doing a lot. I just returned from 
Iraq where I saw very effective interagency efforts at the tactical 
level. I think you would be extremely proud of the efforts that were 
being made there on behalf of the interagency. 

At the strategic level, DOD has partnered with State to coordi- 
nate and deconfiict combating terrorist activities, synchronize ef- 
forts and provide a mechanism for monitoring progress and solving 
terrorist-related challenges by region. These have now been trans- 
ferred to the National Counterterrorism Center, and it is there that 
much of our most recent progress in interagency coordination is 
taking place. 

The interagency process we have today can work well under cri- 
sis. But, even with all our efforts, the global war on terror (GWOT) 
presents coordination challenges not previously faced by the Na- 
tional Security Council (NSC); and there clearly is work to be done. 

In conclusion, we strongly urge Congress to provide our civilian 
sister agencies the resources requested in the President’s budget to 
develop capabilities to deploy quickly and effectively in response to 
contingencies. U.S. service men and women need their civilian col- 
leagues’ expertise in the field. We cannot succeed without the help 
of our partner agencies and Congress. 

And I would like to thank this committee and Congress for your 
emphasis on this vitally important issue. I have read previous tes- 
timony taken by this committee, and I think you are making excel- 
lent progress in moving ahead on interagency issues. 

I welcome your questions. 

Mr. Weldon. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary O’Connell can be found in 
the Appendix on page 37.] 

Mr. Weldon. Admiral, the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF ADM. EDMUND P. GIAMBASTIANI, VICE 
CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, U.S. NAVY 

Admiral ClAMBASTlANl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Skelton, 
and other distinguished members of the committee. Thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before you this afternoon. 
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First, though, on hehalf of our soldiers, sailors, airmen. Marines, 
and their families, thank you for your continued bipartisan sup- 
port. 

In my almost 40 years in uniform, I have experienced two events 
that have truly transformed the Department of Defense. The first 
was a move to the all-volunteer force in 1973, mandated by Con- 
gress. The second, of course, as already mentioned, was the pas- 
sage of the Goldwater-Nichols Act, the Department of Defense Re- 
organization Act of 1986. 

Goldwater-Nichols, as stated, proves its value as a model for im- 
proving integration among disparate but related organizations that 
share a common goal. DOD’s experience in implementing Gold- 
water-Nichols provides us with particular insights into the chal- 
lenges ahead as we seek to expand that success throughout the 
Federal Government. 

I would like to make three brief points, and I will truncate them. 
Obviously, there will be more detail in the record. 

The first one, I want to briefly review actions already under way 
to improve interagency efforts both at the national level and within 
DOD. At the national level, most of our effort has been focused on 
what I would call military support to stability, security, transition, 
and reconstruction activities. That is an acronym — as always in the 
Pentagon, we have one — called SSTR, but we won’t use that again 
here today, but I mention it. NSPD-44, which is management of 
interagency efforts concerning reconstruction and stabilization at 
national security Presidential directive. 

Frankly, we in DOD have taken steps to implement this through 
a directive that was signed out by our Deputy Secretap^ of Defense 
back in November. Perhaps most importantly, this directive — and 
I think most importantly — this directive establishes stability, secu- 
rity, transition and reconstruction operations, the military support 
to them, on a par with combat operations. That is very important, 
and we have written four joint operational concepts, of which this 
is one of the pillars. So it is on a par with combat operations within 
the Department. 

In addition, DOD has been looking more broadly at interagency 
requirements. Better integrating DOD’s capability into the national 
effort, as you have already heard, and, as you also have mentioned, 
was in the Quadrennial Defense Review which I had the pleasure 
of co-chairing the effort with this with Deputy Secretary Gordon 
England. The QDR concluded that we in DOD needed to do more 
to share expertise, planning, training and professional development 
and education with our partners in the Federal Government and 
also with key allies and friends. To ensure DOD’s senior leaders 
don’t lose sight of our progress, we have directed the development 
of a roadmap tracking our efforts to build partner capabilities. This 
roadmap is currently being staffed but will be publicly available as 
soon as we have approved it. 

These efforts will build on actions already under way. 

As a former combatant commander of almost three years, I di- 
rected intense and substantial support to the State Department’s 
effort to stand up the Coordinator For Reconstruction and Sta- 
bilization commissioned in July of 2004. In my view, this stabiliza- 
tion coordinator is a huge step forward in our national ability to 
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develop concepts, experiments and exercise together, in addition to 
helping us execute and build interagency capabilities that are an 
important part for our civilian workforce. 

Second and very briefly, though we are making progress, improv- 
ing integration at various agencies is, in my view — not surprising, 
as yours — an area ripe for further transformation. The global war 
on terror is primarily a communications, cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, diplomatic war, with obvious security and military compo- 
nents. In Iraq and Afghanistan, for example, most of the key activi- 
ties for success are beyond the uniformed military. Security is a 
prerequisite, but other agencies must step up to solidify progress. 

Most of our interagency counterparts are beginning to take steps 
to build capabilities within their own departments. However, at the 
federal level, we do not yet have the appropriate structure, author- 
ity or tools to effectively integrate executive branch actions in the 
global war on terror. As always, it is harder to identify these prob- 
lems — or to identify problems than it is to identify solutions. I don’t 
have a significant number of solutions, but hopefully in our testi- 
mony today we will elaborate. 

Final point, we have a long road ahead, in my view. The first 
step is an ongoing dialogue. I hope this hearing is just the begin- 
ning of our work together to realize the full potential of this very 
complicated, complex, integrated interagency process. 

Goldwater-Nichols taught us that we need multiple pressure 
points to sustain forward momentum. Formal players and proc- 
esses are key, not only inside the federal departments but congres- 
sional committees, as you have already stated. Congress clearly has 
a critical role to play. I would encourage you to develop strategies 
to find a way through this complex issue of committee jurisdiction 
and span of control so that the executive and legislative branches 
can move forward in tandem. 

As we work this issue through the QDR roadmap process I have 
already spoken about, DOD will propose legislation that will fur- 
ther enhance our ability to work more effectively with the Depart- 
ment of State, with the United States Agency for International De- 
velopment (USAID), for example. We greatly appreciate your sup- 
port of these requests, as they allow us to begin to change culture, 
processes and action on the ground in support of our 
counterterrorist policies. 

That is why a wide-ranging conversation is needed, in my view, 
to include experts out in academia and the think tanks. The work 
begun by the Center for Strategic and International Studies on be- 
yond Coldwater-Nichols is an example of this work. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to be here today. I look for- 
ward to your questions. 

Mr. Weldon. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Ciambastiani can be found 
in the Appendix on page 42.] 

Mr. Weldon. Admiral Redd. 
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STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. JOHN SCOTT REDD, DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL COUNTERTERRORISM CENTER, U.S. NAVY (RET.) 

Admiral Redd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Skelton, distinguished members of the committee. I also appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you today. 

As the President has stated on numerous occasions and as the 
title of this hearing indicates and recognizes, we are at war. 

Some aspects of this war are very familiar to us. Like the Cold 
War, it is likely to be a long war. I hope I am proven wrong, but 
I suspect my grandchildren will be adults before the end of this 
conflict is in our wake. Also, like the Cold War and its struggle 
against communism, this war has a very strong ideological content. 

But in many ways this is a very different war. The ideological 
dimension is framed in religious language by the terrorists, who 
justify their actions through reference to faith. The enemy is not 
a defined state but a shadowy group of individuals. Some of these 
are closely bound together to recognizable organizations, others are 
loosely networked, and some may even be individuals who act vir- 
tually on their own. 

However one chooses to characterize the nature of the enemy and 
the war, one thing is clear. To win the war, the United States and 
its allies must bring all elements of national power to bear on the 
problem. That, in a nutshell, is why the National Counterterrorism 
Center was established. 

Before I expand on that theme, however, let me first say that the 
performance of our men and women in uniform continues to be su- 
perb. Having spent 36 years in a Navy uniform myself, that doesn’t 
surprise me. I can tell you, however, after eight months as the Di- 
rector of the National Counterterrorism Center, I can also report 
that the other departments and agencies who are involved in the 
war on terror are also performing superbly. We are winning many 
battles that the public likely will never know about which are criti- 
cal to our war effort. 

Let me now briefly review with you, if I can, the role that NCTC 
is playing and will play in the global war on terror. 

As you know, N(3TC is a new organization, just over a year old. 
As mandated by the legislation which established us, N(5TC per- 
forms at base two critical functions. In a sense, as director, I wear 
two hats. 

One of those hats involves a familiar role. That is the role of in- 
telligence. In that hat, I report to Ambassador John Negroponte, 
the Director of National Intelligence, or DNI. 

The second hat, which is more appropriate or directly appro- 
priate to what we are talking about today, involves a new and I 
believe revolutionary role. That is the responsibility for conducting 
strategic operational planning for the global war on terror for the 
entire United States government. In that hat, I report to the Presi- 
dent. 

In short, in military terms, NCTC is responsible for producing 
the government’s war plan for the war on terror and the intel- 
ligence annex which supports and underpins it. 

Again, given the topic of today’s hearing, I would like to focus 
more on the planning role, but let me first review very briefly the 
intelligence role. 
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The DNI has recently designated the National Counterterrorism 
Center as its mission manager for all counterterrorism intelligence. 
In that role, he will look to us to integrate all Intelligence Commu- 
nity efforts in counterterrorism, including collection, analysis and 
production. We are building that capability today. 

In the area of analysis — intelligence analysis — the law designates 
NCTC as the primary organization not only for integrating but also 
for analyzing all counterterrorism analysis. 

Today, the National Counterterrorism Center produces a full set 
of analytical products ranging from strategic analyses for the Presi- 
dent and senior policymakers to tactical warning reports for the op- 
erators. 

We are also in the information sharing business. In fact, I would 
submit that NCTC is a model for the U.S. government’s classified 
information sharing. In that sense, in a tactical level, NCTC runs 
a 24/7 high-tech operation center that is in constant touch with the 
counterterrorism community, ensuring that everybody has the lat- 
est threat information. 

We are also responsible for the government’s central database of 
known and suspected terrorists. This all-source repository contains 
more than 300,000 entries, representing over 200,000 unique iden- 
tities. This database is the ultimate source of the various watch 
lists, such as the no-fly list. 

Finally, we collect intelligence information and analysis on 28 
different government networks and distribute it on line to over 
5,000 counterterrorism analysts in the community around the 
world. 

That is a very short summary of what I believe is a growing and 
highly sophisticated intelligence operation. 

Let me now turn to our second fundamental mission, which is 
more apropos to today’s hearing in the sense of strategic oper- 
ational planning. 

In my view, strategic operational planning fills a long-existing 
gap in government — and maybe it goes back to 1899 — certainly one 
that has been present — the gap has been present for most of my 
four decades of government service. 

Simply put, the White House has long been in the business of de- 
veloping broad strategy policy. At the other end of the spectrum, 
the cabinet departments and agencies have been responsible for 
conducting operations in the field. What has been missing is a 
piece in between, a piece between policy and operations. That need 
has become even more obvious as we prosecute the global war on 
terror. Strategic operational planning is designed to fill that gap, 
as the Congress knows, because you established it. The goal of 
strategic operational planning is straightforward. Simply put, it is 
designed, as has been mentioned, to bring all elements of national 
power to bear on the war on terror. 

Our charter in this regard is simple in description but extremely 
complex in execution. Basically, it involves three phases. 

First, there is a planning process. This involves taking our na- 
tional counterterrorism strategies and policies and translating 
them first into strategic goals, then into objectives and finally into 
discrete tasks. Those tasks are then to be prioritized and assigned 
to the departments and agencies, with lead and partner respon- 
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sibilities defined. This process is not a unilateral drafting exercise 
by NCTC. It is, rather, an interagency effort involving literally 
hundreds of departmental planners working under our leadership. 

The second phase involves what the legislation describes as 
“interagency coordination of operational activities.” that has been 
alluded to here today. That involves coordination, integration and 
synchronization of departmental operations. 

The final phase involves an assessment process. NCTC is 
charged by the President with monitoring, evaluating and assess- 
ing the execution and effectiveness of the plan and recommending 
changes where needed. 

The bottom line is that this is to be a continuing iterative proc- 
ess, and there is great value in that process. As General Eisen- 
hower once said and once noted, plans are nothing; planning is ev- 
erything. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a quick summary of the NCTC and our 
role in the global war on terror. We are in many ways a work in 
progress as we take on significant new responsibilities while con- 
tinuing to perform ongoing tasks. As we often say, we are building 
an airplane while we are flying it. That said, I believe we have al- 
ready made significant and measurable progress since our incep- 
tion. We are fixing problems identified after 9/11 that the American 
people expect to be fixed. I believe we are providing a true value 
add which will only grow over time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Weldon. Thank you. Admiral. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Redd can be found in the 
Appendix on page 48.] 

Mr. Weldon. Ambassador. 

STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR HENRY A. CRUMPTON, COORDI- 
NATOR FOR COUNTERTERRORISM, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Ambassador Crumpton. Congressman Weldon, Ranking Member 
Skelton, distinguished members of the committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to testify today. I will summarize my formal writ- 
ten statement and ask that you include my full testimony in the 
record. 

Mr. Weldon. Without objection. 

Ambassador Crumpton. Wars of the 20th century taught us the 
need for joint operations rather than separate Army, Navy, or air 
operations as manifest in the Goldwater-Nichols Act. 9/11 taught 
us that we cannot afford to act as independent agencies. Our suc- 
cess against the enemy largely derives from our mastery of joint 
highly integrated operations that unify all the elements of national 
power into a coherent hold. 

The strategy I outlined here today of building regional partner- 
ships to confront transnational threats and working at the intersec- 
tions of diplomacy, democracy promotion, economic reconstruction 
and military security embodies the transformational diplomacy Sec- 
retary Rice outlined in her January 18th speech at Georgetown 
University. 

The State Department is deeply committed to this regional com- 
prehensive interagency approach. What we need to make it work 
is unity of effort as much as unity of command. 
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My personal commitment to interagency operations derives from 
my experiences working in many embassy country teams, being de- 
tailed to the Federal Bureau of Investigations (FBI) after the Au- 
gust 1998 bombings, and working hand in hand with U.S. military 
in Afghanistan immediately after September 11, 2001. 

There, small groups of intelligence officers working closely with 
military and local partners developed an integrated strategy that 
killed or captured enemy leadership, denied terrorists safehaven 
and ultimately replaced the networks we destroyed with infinitely 
better institutions and the potential for a better future. 

In general terms, al Qaeda and affiliated forces, the terrorist 
group which currently poses the greatest threat to the U.S., its al- 
lies and partners, represent a multi-layered threat. Our effort, 
therefore, is structured in multiple levels: a global campaign to 
counter al Qaeda, a series of regional cooperative efforts to deny 
terrorists safehaven, and numerous national security and develop- 
ment assistance operations designed to build liberal institutions, 
support the rule of law, and enhance our partners’ capacity. 

Key to this strategy is that we work with or through partners at 
every level, whenever possible. 

How, in practical terms, do we accomplish this? Our ambas- 
sadors, as the President’s personal representative abroad, are 
uniquely poised to bring all the elements of U.S. national power to 
bear against the terrorist enemy. 

The interagency country teams, they oversee, develop strategies 
to help host nations understand the threat and to strengthen host 
government political will and capacity. 

There are other examples of interdependent interagency teams 
working at local levels, such as the Provincial Reconstruction 
Teams, or PRTs, operating both in Afghanistan and Iraq. As part 
of the State Department’s transformational diplomacy, 100 slots, 
with more to follow, have been shifted to areas of counterterrorism 
concern. 

But as I noted earlier, we need more local or national bilateral 
programs. With that in mind, we have worked with our interagency 
partners to develop regional strategies. For example, the Trans-Sa- 
hara Counterterrorism Initiative is a multi-year strategy aimed at 
defeating terrorist organizations throughout northern Africa. DOD, 
U.S. European Command (EUCOM) — specifically. State, USAID 
and others — contribute to this regional effort. 

We are broadening this approach through a Regional Strategic 
Initiative, RSI, program designed to develop flexible networks of 
interconnected country teams. My office is working with ambas- 
sadors in key terrorist theaters of operation to assess the threat 
and devise interagency strategies and recommendations. These rec- 
ommendations are key to promoting cooperation between our part- 
ners in the war on terror, between, as an example, Malaysia, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines, as they look at terrorist safehaven in the 
Sulawesi Sea or between Mauritania, Algeria, Morocco, Niger, 
Chad and Mali as they seek to counter the Group Salafiste pour 
la Predication et le Combat (GSPC). 

We have had three regional conferences this year. More are 
scheduled for the coming months. These conferences are chaired by 
a regional group of ambassadors, with the Washington interagency 
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representatives in attendance. This, of course, includes representa- 
tives of the geographic combatant commanders. Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense (OSD), Special Operations Command and, of 
course, the National Counterterrorism Center. 

The State Department’s Office of Political and Military Affairs 
has assigned political advisers to all the combatant commanders, 
and this program is growing. 

Within my office, there are more active duty and reserve military 
officers detailed to our operations directorate than there are State 
Department officers. Moreover, we are also working with diplo- 
matic security, USAID, the entire intelligence community. Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security, Department of Justice, Department of 
Treasury and others to integrate our efforts. These Washington- 
based interagency efforts in our Regional Strategic Initiatives must 
intersect to provide the best global strategic perspectives and re- 
sources with the best field perspectives and implementation. 

In sum, terrorists exploit political, ethnic, communal, and eco- 
nomic grievances. Bringing terrorist leadership to justice, denying 
terrorists safehaven and addressing the conditions they exploit are 
key. This is the case on a policy level also. Our counterterrorism 
agenda and our freedom agenda are linked in real and strategic 
terms. It is also true on a practical level. 

We are working well in improving our cooperation in Washing- 
ton. However, our best means of countering the multilayered ter- 
rorist threat is via coordinated networks of interagency teams oper- 
ating under the ambassadors’ authority; and we in Washington 
must support our ambassadors in the field because they can inte- 
grate diplomacy, intelligence, military power, economic assistance 
and the rule of law against the enemy. 

This need for interagency operations goes far beyond mere co- 
ordination or cooperation. It demands that we plan, conduct, and 
structure operations from the very outset as part of an intimately 
connected whole-of-government approach. We are not there yet, but 
we have made progress. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the formal part of my remarks; 
and I welcome your questions or comments. 

Mr. Weldon. Thank you. Ambassador. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Crumpton can be found 
in the Appendix on page 53.] 

Mr. Weldon. We want to thank all four of you for your outstand- 
ing service for your country as well as for your testimony today. We 
will note for the record that Admiral Giambastiani has a commit- 
ment, a hard time of 6 p.m. that he has to leave, so I will just ad- 
vise my colleagues that we will adhere to that commitment. 

Just one question to start off; and I guess. Admiral Redd, per- 
haps you are the one to answer this question. 

One of the concerns I have had for — first of all, the work that you 
are doing, to me, is the most critical work, to protect the national 
security of this country that we have in America. It is absolutely 
the number one priority to have this integration of capabilities and 
this coordination and collaboration between agencies. As I said, it 
has been a key priority of this committee since back in the late 
1990’s, both in terms of words and hearings and by action that we 
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took in — my recollection is three successive defense bills before 9/ 
11 to have this capability in place. 

One of the concerns I had during the 1990’s was that the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) was not using open source information as 
a part of their national intelligence estimates; and oftentimes you 
can get some of the best information involving terrorism or terror- 
ist activities from open source, non-U.S. based data. So my ques- 
tion to you, Admiral Redd, is does the NCTC now have a non-tl.S.- 
based open source capability and are we using that perhaps for — 
you talked about the classified systems that we have. And I am not 
talking about a U.S. database. I am talking about non-U.S. open 
source information and who is doing that, those assessments, if it 
is in practice and in place? 

Admiral Redd. First of all, let me say, obviously, I agree with 
your comments. I came back into government after being retired 
for about eight years for that reason. Before I came to the National 
Counterterrorism Center, I was the executive director of the Weap- 
ons of Mass Destruction (WMD) Commission; and one of our rec- 
ommendations was exactly on that subject, as you may recall. That 
is, that the use of open source, particularly as the world has 
changed and we fight terrorism, open source is absolutely critical. 

One of our 74 recommendations, of which the President accepted 
I think 72, was to create, to establish an Open Source Center 
(OSC). That has now been done, and the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy is where it resides. And, yes, we use that information routinely. 

All of my analysts have the ability to go online. We have the 
OSC. The President’s daily brief on occasion will have an Open 
Source Center item. So that well-recognized need I would say has 
been implemented and implemented pretty effectively. We use that. 
In fact, the whole Intelligence Community receives that now. 

Mr. Weldon. Thank you. 

The chairman is going to have a number of questions when he 
arrives, so I am going to defer to the distinguished ranking mem- 
ber, Mr. Skelton. 

Mr. Skelton. Admiral Redd, in listening to your testimony, let 
me ask you a basic question; and we will get to the subject at hand 
in just a minute. Would you tell us, is the goal of the insurgency 
in Iraq the same goal as the al Qaeda terrorist? 

Admiral Redd. Is the goal of the insurgents in Iraq the same 
goal as the al Qaeda terrorists? 

Mr. Skelton. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Redd. There is certainly a strong congruence there. 

Mr. Skelton. Just say yes or no; and then give me the reasons, 
please. 

Admiral Redd. Let me ask you one question then, sir. When you 
say al Qaeda, you mean al Qaeda central leadership? I would say 
there is about a 90 percent overlap. 

Mr. Skelton. You mentioned that it was a religious thing in 
your testimony. Is the insurgency in Iraq a religious — have a reli- 
gious purpose? 

Admiral Redd. A good part of the motivation, I would submit to 
you, sir, in the insurgency in general in Iraq as well as the terror- 
ists, both the foreign and the indigenous, certainly use a religious 
motivation as their rationale for much of what they do. 
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Much of the discussion we see, as you know, and there has been 
some things in the press recently about, for example, about 
Zarqawi and his relationship with Zawahiri, there has been a dis- 
cussion over the religious motivation for that. So I would say there 
is clearly an element of that, a dimension of that which is pretty 
strong, yes, sir. 

Mr. Skelton. Admiral Giambastiani, the QDR emphasizes the 
importance of interagency capacity; and General Pace, as you 
know, has spoken before this committee about the need to develop 
and reward civilian experts that will complement the military side 
and also spoke about the need for coordinating interagency plan- 
ning. 

Your testimony. Admiral, focuses narrowly on existing training 
and equipping authorities and on supporting the State Coordinator 
For Reconstruction Securities, also known as SCRS. Admiral, why 
doesn’t the Defense Department have much broader recommenda- 
tions in light of what was said in the QDR, on the one hand, and 
General Pace on the other? 

Admiral Giambastiani. If I understand your question, why 
doesn’t the Department have broader recommendations like Gen- 
eral Pace has suggested, sir. 

Mr. Skelton. And the QDR. It is a two-fold thing. And for the 
recommendations that follow the words of General Pace and the 
QDR. 

Admiral Giambastiani. I am still a little bit confused 

Mr. Skelton. Let me try again. The QDR emphasized the impor- 
tance of interagency capacity. 

Admiral Giambastiani. Correct. 

Mr. Skelton. General Pace has spoken before this committee 
about that, about the need for coordinated interagency planning. 
But your testimony focuses narrowly on existing train and equip 
authorities and on supporting the state Coordinator For Recon- 
struction and Security. Where are the broad recommendations that 
are referred to in the QDR and referred to by General Pace? 

Admiral Giambastiani. Sir, what I would tell you is, rather than 
repeating everything that has been written in here from page 83 
through 92, which I am incredibly familiar with, having helped put 
this together for 6 months, I did not repeat everything that was in 
here. However, I would tell you that this unity of effort section I 
am firmly committed to everything written in here. 

In fact, what we are doing, as I mentioned in my testimony, is 
that we have put — we are putting together a roadmap or what we 
say is called building partner capacity. In that roadmap for build- 
ing partner capacity there is a whole section in here that talks 
about strengthening interagency planning and operations, and then 
the other half is how we deal with our international allies and 
partners. 

That is why I didn’t put it in here. It is implied, but I did not 
restate it. 

Mr. Skelton. Thank you. 

Mr. Hefley [presiding]. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Right after 9/11, there was big criticism about lack of cooperation 
between the various agencies and particularly the various intel- 
ligence agencies. And I guess from your testimony, although you 
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talk about what you are doing and you are trying to coordinate and 
you are making progress in certain areas, if you asked me to walk 
out of here right now and tell someone that, yeah, we have over- 
come that and there is a sharing of information and the agencies 
are working together, I wouldn’t be able to do that. 

I guess I want — my question is, should I be able to do that? 
Should I be able to walk out of this room and say, yeah, I am really 
excited that our various agencies, including the intelligence agen- 
cies, the defense agencies, the State Department and on and on 
and on are really working together as a team now and don’t have 
the proprietary attitude that they have had in the past, the stove- 
pipe attitude that they have had in the past? What should I tell 
people if I leave the room with this? 

Admiral Redd. Let me give you two very concrete examples, if 
I could, which I alluded to on the intelligence side. 

The first is this database. Pre-9/11, there were four or five dif- 
ferent database of suspected terrorists. They were spread among at 
least four departments. They were disconnected, and they were in- 
complete. Today, there is a consolidated database which we keep 
at NCTC which is all source, highly classified, goes into the most 
sensitive information we have from every intelligence agency. We 
take an unclassified extract of that, ship it to the FBI’s Terrorist 
Screening Center, and that then becomes the single basis for the 
no-fly list, the visa list that Customs uses, all the other, the Border 
Patrol, et cetera. So that is a very concrete major change. 

The second thing has to do just in intelligence, if you would, 
which has to do with sharing intelligence. Again, before 9/11, very 
often the way you saw — from my experience, the way you saw a 
sensitive piece of information or even a piece of analysis from an- 
other agency which was hand-carried to you as a hard copy and 
usually very time late. 

We take in at NCTC today on those 28 networks, many of which 
are classified and connect to all the intelligence agencies and many 
agencies not part of the intelligence community, we bring in all of 
their intelligence. We take in their documented or — I am sorry — 
their disseminated intelligence. That may be a final analysis piece 
done for a policy level. It may be an intelligence report on some- 
thing which has great tactical and immediate value. We take that, 
put it up on one Web site called NCTC On-Line, or NOL; and that 
is available to analysts throughout the community. Right now, it 
is more than about 5,500. 

So if you are cleared and you know you do have a pipe, the beau- 
ty of it is you can come to that website for whatever your pipe is. 
Whether it is JWICS at classified defense level, SIPRNET, 
FBINET, whatever agency you are in, you can come in. So an ana- 
lyst from, for example, the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) or 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research (INR) and State can come in, 
pick a subject and see what every other agency has written about 
that, and it is available instantaneously, they can search and shred 
it. 

So those are two very concrete things and very positive things 
that have changed since 9/11. 

Mr. Hefley. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ortiz. 
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Mr. Ortiz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Redd, we appreciate the fine work that you do as the di- 
rector for the National Counterterrorism Center. 

There has been talk about maybe placing the National 
Counterterrorism Center within the National Security Council. Do 
you feel that this would just create another bureaucracy and not 
strengthen the intercommunication coordination? How do you feel 
about that? 

Admiral Redd. Well, two things. 

First of all, I think it is good to make a distinction. As I men- 
tioned in my opening remarks, in my 40 years in government there 
has always been sort of a gap. There has been strategy and policy 
done rightly by the White House, by the National Security Council, 
operations by the Department. 

What has happened over the years is there is a natural tendency, 
because that planning piece has been missing — in the past, it has 
been easier perhaps to get passes, just like we used to do in the 
military. We used to do. Army, you go here; and. Navy, you go 
here. But as we get more and more involved in this sort of internet 
transnational operation, there is a need for a planning process. 

I would submit that you want to have a bit of an air gap, if you 
will, between those. Policy and strategy done up here, and planning 
done at the NCTC. Operations, obviously, continue to be done by 
the departments and agencies. So I think that is kind of the way 
you want to do it. 

At the end of the day, though. Congressman, you know the au- 
thority that the NCTC has, the authority that the National Secu- 
rity Council has, whether it is writing policy, whether it is coordi- 
nating operations, derives from the United States. So, ultimately, 
the goal is that we can get as much of the coordination done at a 
lower level, closer to the operators, but in those events or those in- 
stances where you can’t get that done, then you kick it up some- 
times to the National Security Council and ultimately, if it is re- 
quired, up to the President. 

Mr. Ortiz. This is a question for all of you, and maybe you could 
give me a little input. Would you support increasing the legal au- 
thorities and bureaucratic resources available to the National Secu- 
rity Council? 

Admiral Redd. The question is, would you support the additional 
resources to the NSC? 

Mr. Ortiz. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Redd. You want to take a shot at that. Admiral? 

I think the NSC, sir, I would comment in terms of authorities, 
because it derives its authorities from the President and probably 
has a pretty good handle on what resources it needs. I personally 
don’t see a need to increase that, but I would let the NSC speak 
for themselves, sir. 

Admiral GlAMBASTlANl. I think, as you know. Congressman 
Ortiz, we send a number of military personnel and DOD civilians 
to the National Security Council to support the National Security 
Adviser and the staff; and we continue to do that. As a matter of 
fact, we are just recently detailing a Navy one star over to the na- 
tional security division there, so I would tell you we are involved 
in this constantly. 
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I am not aware of any additional requirements that they have 
asked us for. I did receive a call on this one individual, and we go 
work them right away when we need to. 

So that is all I am aware of, sir. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hefley. Mr. Saxton. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As we look back and begin to where we began to see the threat 
change, there were some people in Washington, in the Pentagon 
and the Congress, who thought that we might want to begin to 
change the construct of our national security force. By national se- 
curity force, of course, most of us were thinking in those days of 
the Department of Defense and CIA and intelligence-gathering ap- 
paratus. 

But not much happened for a long time. If you look back to the 
middle 1980’s, things were quiet; and, after some years, 1990, Sec- 
retary Cheney came here and said he had good news and bad news. 
He said, the good news is the Soviet Union is going to go away. 
He said, the bad news is the threat isn’t. It is just going to change. 
And the institutions in this town didn’t change much until some- 
thing happened in 2001 to make us change. 

Shortly after 2001, a retired Army Colonel by the name of Doug 
MacGregor wrote a book about how to transform the Army. It was 
called Transformation Under Fire, and the book talked about 
changing the divisional structure to brigade combat team structure. 
It talked about making us more mobile, and it said that we were 
going to get this done essentially because 9/11 mandated that we 
get it done. 

So we have been talking now about how to change. Over the past 
several years, we have been talking about the necessity of coordi- 
nating other agencies with DOD and intelligence collection; and I 
would make the same point that MacGregor makes about the 
Army. 

We don’t have a choice. We need to do these things; and, as pain- 
ful as they may be institutionally, we need to get them done. And 
I would just like to ask you what you think we ought to do in order 
to really start this ball rolling. And I might say that we means all 
of us. Because we are talking about changing the Administration, 
and so we need to work with the Administration. 

As partners in this change that we have to do, how would you 
each suggest that we proceed? 

Why don’t we start with you. Admiral Giambastiani? 

Admiral Giambastiani. Thank you, sir. 

I might mention — Congressman Ortiz, I hate to do this — but we 
recently sent our number one analyst — I forgot about this — my best 
analyst, a senior executive service (SES), on a request by them for 
a one-year assignment. I lost this person for one year as of the first 
of February. 

Congressman Saxton, I am sorry to use the time there, sir, but, 
very quickly, I will tell you, first of all, the best time to transform, 
in my personal view, is when you are doing something that re- 
quires it. 

For example, we are in this global war on terror now. There is 
no doubt in anybody’s mind, for example, in those Army brigades. 
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battalions out in our armed forces, the need for transforming in the 
middle of operations right now. The impetus is clear. They under- 
stand it. I think the people that participate back here also under- 
stand this necessity for transmission, and what I will tell you is 
that there is a variety of ways that we can start. 

One of them is, I already told you, is that we think inside of the 
Department there are things we need to do. For example, we are 
working with other agencies to provide planners. We have seven 
planners right now over working for Admiral Redd at the NCTC. 
Plus, we have 20 intelligence personnel assigned over there from — 
27 from DOD that I am aware of. 

In addition, we are currently looking at how we can increase this 
planning capability in other agencies, which are very important. 

So we are looking with the State Department on not only what 
we have there now, but how to increase the planners. These are at 
the level of day-to-day planning and operations levels. We also are 
working on what we call joint interagency coordinating groups and 
how to embed them in our combatant commands to help tie to- 
gether U.S. interagency operations overseas at the combatant com- 
mander level. Clearly there is a need for those at a higher level 
within the government. But the planning functions that I talked 
about and that Congressman Skelton mentioned before are incred- 
ibly important in each one these departments. 

What I would suggest for you is that when you all mandated 
Goldwater-Nichols 20 years ago, as a result of this we have created 
in the Department with your authority a number of institutions 
such as a Joint Forces Command and a Joint Warfighting Center 
to do joint organize, train and equip. One of the questions you 
would ask yourself is what dedicated organizations out there wake 
up every single morning with the people in them and worry about 
how to do interagency organize, train and equip? You have created 
NCTC, the National Counterterrorism Center as an institution that 
worries about planning and intel integration on a daily basis, but 
there are broader institutions than that, I would suggest, as one 
parallel. 

Admiral Redd. I would add, I think, the instructive that when 
the Congress wrote the legislation a little over a year ago, that 
when the term “strategic operational planning” was used, nobody 
was quite sure what it meant. It took half a year to figure out what 
it meant. 

I think that is sort of indicative of where we have come from, the 
planning in the context the way the military did it. And my last 
job on active duty was as a J-5, the Director for Strategic Plans 
and Policy. We grew up in a culture of planning, but it is different 
in every agency. 

So putting this together, this SOP, strategic operational planning 
together, has been pretty interesting. For example, we have — as 
the Admiral indicated, we have a number of people from DOD. My 
head planner is sitting right behind me, an active duty two-star of- 
ficer. We have had over 200 people in from the other agencies 
around the government, and writing is one of our major plans, for 
example. Part of that is an education process, but a lot is getting 
people to say common picture, we are going to start with the same 
common operational picture in military terms, and here is what we 
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mean by planning, and here is where you come together, and that 
process, to use the Eisenhower quote again, is so incredibly valu- 
able. 

Now, I think you remember from the legislation Jack Bauer does 
not live at NCTC, we don’t do operations. We are precluded from 
directing operations, although we do interagency coordination. 
There may be a time that we may look at a next phase, which is 
sort of a Goldwater-Nichols, too, and the whole government, but, 
again, the analogy is we are building an airplane while we are fly- 
ing it right now. 

The strategic operational planning is going to bring a tremen- 
dous value, and in some ways already has, to the government. 

Admiral GiAMBASTiANi. If I could add one other thing, Mr. 
Saxton. Another one of these types of institutions where you build 
a culture of this interagency jointness culture on a day-to-day basis 
is National Defense University on the educational side. Congress- 
man Skelton has been such a strong supporter of these types of in- 
stitutions and our war colleges. 

One of the ways is to potentially look at that as a National Secu- 
rity University. We have an awful lot of interagency and state folks 
who attend there, and others, but one potential is that. 

Another way is to embed a culture of lessons learned across the 
different departments. This is very important, and we have worked 
extensively in the interagency right now with Homeland Security 
Council, with the National Security Council to embed a broader les- 
sons learned culture, one that actually looks at what and critiques 
what problems we have. So you can build that culture of jointness. 

Secretary O’Connell. Congressman Saxton, if I could, a few ob- 
servations on jointness and things we are doing differently today. 
I have counternarcotics as one of my portfolio missions, as you 
know, and I like to look at our Key West counternarcotics elements 
commanded by a coast guard officer as a potential model for how 
we do some of these future interagency operations. It doesn’t get 
a lot of attention because the just, quote, drugs, but I think that 
model is springing up elsewhere and is being effective particularly 
in U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) and some of the searches 
against high-value targets. 

We are transforming how the military does foreign assistance. 
We have got to be more agile in terms of how we train and equip 
and help other nations to build capacity, and I think it is note- 
worthy that Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense have 
agreed on a joint way forward that I think is going to be very help- 
ful to the department and to our allies. 

We have little problems all over the place that we are trying to 
solve by putting specific task forces against them. One is intel- 
ligence on narcotics poppy in Afghanistan. We have teamed with 
the Brits and DEA to put a cell in London that I think will produce 
good results against that problem set. Similarly, threat financing 
is something that we in the Department do not have a lot of exper- 
tise on, but we have found that by working with Treasury and 
working with State and also Justice, the Attorney General, we can 
put some elements of our military power against that particular 
target, and we are finding our way through that because we are 
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truly not expert. But without our interagency partners, we would 
have really no chance in being successful there. 

So those are just a few ways that I think we are moving in the 
right direction, sir. 

Mr. Skelton. Yes. Admiral Giamhastiani, this afternoon I sent 
a letter to the Secretary of Defense and to the Chairman asking 
specifically about the vision for the suggested National Defense 
University to become a National Security University, and seeking 
the recommendation in concert with the mission of the National 
War College and the College of Armed Forces. I will supply a copy 
of that letter to you. Good. Thank you. 

The Chairman [presiding]. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral CiAMBASTiANi. As always, sir, we are ready to discuss 
it, and General Pace will talk to you, as I will. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Snyder. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for being here. There is one comment be- 
fore a couple of questions. A couple of you mentioned the issue that 
we have on this side of the table, which is we have got some juris- 
dictional problems, too, and I agree with that 100 percent. I recol- 
lect Secretary of State Madeleine Albright testifying here. I recall 
Secretary of State Powell testifying here. We have never had Sec- 
retary of State Rice testify before this committee, and yet I think 
everyone in the country is aware that we have got some real issues 
in terms of who does what in Iraq, and yet we don’t look into that. 

Some time ago I had suggested, I don’t remember if it was to 
Chairman Hunter or a previous chairman, that I thought our sub- 
committees ought to have a bit of a geographic overlay; that the 
subcommittee on terrorism would also have some kind of geo- 
graphic responsibility for Asia, and the other subcommittee might 
have responsibilities for Latin America, just so that we would force 
ourself to look at a total picture. It was another great idea that 
went straight to hell. That happens sometimes. I thought it would 
help. 

It is not in your interest today, but we have a problem, as you 
may know. The veterans committee has jurisdiction over the GI bill 
for veterans. This committee has jurisdiction over the GI bill for 
our reserve components troops, and we — because we can’t get to- 
gether, our reserve component guys who qualify are getting hurt in 
the process and being treated poorly, but that is an issue we have 
to work out. So we have got some issues with regard to our juris- 
diction. 

One of the issues that came up. Ambassador Crumpton, is 
throughout the testimony there is a lot of references to partnership 
and cooperation and all this kind of thing. When I think about the 
football huddle, they don’t work by partnership or cooperation, they 
work by who calls the play. Ambassador, you specifically mentioned 
the ambassador. You put a lot of emphasis on the ambassador 
being the play caller. 

A few years ago I was in Sierra Leone right as the U.N. forces 
were moving in to take over after the rebels were pretty much de- 
feated, and we had at that time three U.S. troops there providing 
training. One of them was a Marine, and he was a typical tough 
Marine, but he was so exasperated because when he had flown into 
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the country on a helicopter, in his words, a little old lady, I think 
it was a robust retiree who found a second career, and he said lit- 
erally was wearing a neck collar because she was having some 
problem. They landed in Freetown. They come off the helicopter. 
She is picked up because she worked for some private citizen, and 
she is whisked off 60 miles away in Sierra Leone. He is forbidden — 
and the ambassador could not do anything about these regula- 
tions — he was forbidden from staying anywhere overnight except in 
Freetown because of the orders that had come from other Marines 
outside of the country. There was a very great frustration. 

We got that worked out after I got back, but it brought home to 
me while the ambassador may be a direct representative of the 
President, there is not, as you know, a clear chain of command. 

Do you have any comments on what role our ambassador should 
have? It is one thing to say they represent the President, but there 
is a lot of people that have lines of authority that the ambassador 
cannot cut through. What is your comment on that? 

Ambassador Crumpton. Sir, I think of the examples where we 
are having some counterterrorism (CT) success, where we have got 
strong ambassadorial leadership in the field, where they are able 
to lead and able to pull together interagency teams. 

In terms of empowering ambassadors, I think the effort we are 
making through this regional strategic initiative is a step in that 
direction because it helps them partner better with the combatant 
commanders, who are basically organized in regional teams. Also, 
I think we empower them through linking them closely to NCTC, 
the operational planning that is being done there. NCTC is doing 
some great work, and we have detailed some of our people into the 
strategic operations planning entity. But you have got to bring that 
to the field, and you have got to bring the field back to Washington 
in terms of recommendations and in terms of implementation. I 
think that is how we empower the ambassadors. 

What I would like to do, in fact, is I would like to bring them 
back to Washington in the near future and have them meet with 
members of Congress and explain their perspectives, their chal- 
lenges, and how we can all work more closely together. 

Dr. Snyder. Would you give three or four specific examples from 
Iraq, from our experience in Iraq the last three years where we 
have had a failure of interagency cooperation that we wish we had 
done better on? Some very specific examples, please, that may or 
may not have been corrected. 

Admiral GiAMBASTiANi. If I could address your comments on the 
chain of command for that Marine first. The chain of command for 
the Marine happens to be from the President down through the 
Secretary of Defense, to the combatant commander, and he has a 
chain of command underneath. So I just want to make clear that 
is the military chain of command. There is no other chain of com- 
mand. I think that is very important for all of us to understand 
that. 

The second thing is if I could take this question for the record, 
I would be happy to submit it for you, sir. 

Dr. Snyder. All right. That subjects us to Office of Management 
and Budget (0MB) scrubbing, but that is okay, I guess. 
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[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 79.] 

Dr. Snyder. Let me make a comment. If I might respond to what 
you said about the Marine. One of three U.S. troops in the country, 
only three, and it means with that being the chain of command, 
without having some kind of delegation to the ambassador or some- 
thing, that it means an individual troop is going to have to some- 
how go up the chain of command when he is only one of three 
troops in a designated country. 

Admiral GiAMBASTiANi. I don’t know the specific example well, 
but what I would tell you, if it was a member of the embassy team, 
that is one issue. If he is put in as an individual augmentee, that 
is a different situation on who his command is. If he went in as 
part of the embassy team, which is directed out of the Marine 
Corps headquarters, that is one issue, but generally for all military 
it is as I described it. 

Dr. Snyder. I understand. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Kline. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, gentlemen, for 
being here, for your testimony. 

Admiral Redd, you said that we are winning many battles that 
the public likely won’t know about. Is that because we are not tell- 
ing them because they are classified? What did you mean by that? 

Admiral Redd. Because they are classified. Because they are 
classified. 

Mr. Kline. I won’t ask you now in this venue, but I hope we will 
have the opportunity to learn what some of those battles were and 
see if we can’t declassify some of that for the people to know. It 
is unfortunate that you all, all of us are engaged in a war, global 
war, against Islamist extremists and winning battles and don’t 
even know we are fighting them. If you can get back to me with 
a way we might be able to do something about that. 

Admiral Redd, you mentioned in the context of the strategic 
planning effort that you work it down to discrete tasks. Does that 
mean that you are tasking other agencies, that you have employees 
there that come from other agencies? What does that mean that 
you are giving discrete tasks? 

Admiral Redd. NCTC — this is not an NCTC-originated thing. We 
provide the leadership, but, for example, we have maybe 100, 200 
planners from State Department, DOD, different parts. They come 
together. So this is an interagency effort which we provide the 
venue and leadership and some of the connectivity. 

What I referred to is taken directly out of legislation. Take the 
strategy and policy, break it down to goals, next to objectives, then 
to discrete tasks. Once we get to that task, which in some ways 
gets to some of the issues we have heard here today, and say, okay, 
that is a task which by legislation and by common consent or, if 
necessary, the President’s final decision, that is a task that, say. 
State Department should have the lead on, and everybody under- 
stands that, but DOD and CIA or another department should be 
in support. So just. A, defining the task, saying who has got the 
lead and who is in support is a pretty major thing. 
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Mr. Kline. Thank you. Let me see if I understand this right. Ob- 
viously if it gets to the President, the President could order every 
agency, I understand that. But as a working matter when you are 
assigning — finding and assigning a discrete task, that is being ac- 
cepted and acted on as an assignment, it is being done? 

Admiral Redd. It is being accepted as that is the plan, and that 
is what it is going to be, and in many cases — this is a work in 
progress, by the way, but in the plans 

Mr. Kline. I understand, but we are trying to get to the point, 
you have seen the question asked in a number of different ways, 
who is the quarterback, who is calling the plays? 

Admiral Redd. We just sent you a thing called a National Strat- 
egy for Combating Terrorist Travel, and that is a classified docu- 
ment. We hope we get an unclassified version. In there it breaks 
it down, and we see those objectives and tasks and the lead. The 
lead may be in many cases State; may be Department of Homeland 
Security (DHS) or FBI with that. Those are done. At the end of the 
day, that plan was taken to the White House, to the National Secu- 
rity Council, for final blessing, so all the agencies voted, and the 
President made the decision. 

Mr. Kline. Okay. Thank you. 

Admiral Giambastiani, you said in your testimony, and you have 
addressed a couple of times here, the road map, which will be 
ready soon. Forces may ask what is soon? If you can answer that. 
Are we talking about weeks, months? 

Admiral Giambastiani. We figured we would be completed with 
a road map within six months of the issuance of the QDR report. 
We are two months along, and we not only have this road map, but 
we have seven others. 

Mr. Kline. Okay. That is good. Thank God for global positioning 
systems (GPS). 

On this road map, this interagency road map, this is addressing 
more than intelligence interagency. This is Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA), State, USAID, all that; is that correct? 

Admiral Giambastiani. Yes, sir. There is, again, two main com- 
ponents of it. One of them is to build partner capacity with the 
interagency partners inside the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Kline. But all of them. 

Admiral Giambastiani. Yes, sir. 

And the second part is to build capacity with international allies 
and coalition members. 

Mr. Kline. Perfect. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Davis. 

Ms. Davis of California. Thank you very much. 

I think this issue of interagency coordination that we all kind of 
jumped into as part of the committee QDR was an eye-opener, so 
I appreciate your being here. 

I wanted to continue. Admiral Giambastiani, for a second on the 
National Defense University and just to be sure that that is not 
necessarily including a name change to National Security Univer- 
sity without all that must go along with it. So partly could you dis- 
cuss the extent to which it is mostly semantic, and perhaps some 
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of that is somewhat superficial, and whether or not it really rep- 
resents a real change in the way we train people? 

I would also like you to address whether there are some intended 
consequences here, because I think that NDU has done such an in- 
credible job in training our future military leaders, and I am won- 
dering if there would be some — I don’t know if I call negative con- 
sequences, but certainly some change that we might take away 
from that role that NDtJ has really used so well. Could you please 
comment on that, and I will have some other questions. 

Admiral GiAMBASTiANi. First of all, as you point out, this is, once 
again, a complex issue. We have worked extensively with Mr. Skel- 
ton over a lot of years because of his tremendous interest in this 
area, and he knows this subject backwards and forwards. 

If I were to look at the National Defense University and how we 
evolved to this point, there are various components over there, the 
National War College. We have the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, for example. We have the Joint Forces Staff College, which 
is down in Norfolk, Virginia. There is a series of components that 
work there for the president of NDU, who then reports to the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

There are no — first of all, it is such a complex issue that there 
are no end states that we have come up with right now. These are 
thoughts on how to build dedicated organizations inside the federal 
government that not only perform what NDU is designed to per- 
form for the military and for the Department of Defense, but our 
military officers in the joint culture; that this is complex enough 
where this is not something we certainly would do overnight, and 
there have been no decisions made on it. 

But the point is, and I think Congressman Skelton brought it up 
in his letter, you bring it up now, there are potentially unintended 
consequences about diluting and reducing the effectiveness of that 
with regard to what our military officers do. So this is not some- 
thing that is going to happen overnight. There is quite a bit of de- 
liberation. But I would tell you that is an honest and forthright ef- 
fort to try to help and work with the rest of the interagency to 
build this joint culture that Congress has been so effective in insti- 
tuting here over this past 20 years with Goldwater-Nichols. The 
question is how can we then bring the joint culture to the inter- 
agency without diluting it inside DOD. That is a substantial ques- 
tion to answer. 

Ms. Davis of California. I appreciate that, and I think at the 
state level as well at one of the hearings it was interesting to talk 
about the kind of staying power of the military in Iraq versus the 
staying power of the State Department, because we can’t put some 
of those same requests really on our diplomats, on our ambassadors 
there. That probably plays into it as well in terms of the training 
and how you can assure that the kind of investment that is being 
made there would also be carried through at different levels. 

I don’t know whether you would like to comment. 

Admiral GiAMBASTiANi. If I could add another one, Mrs. Davis. 
We have outside of the National Defense University tried to extend 
this through a series of training events, exercises, not just in the 
education realm. We have created a joint task force commander 
training course inside the Department of Defense called PIN- 
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NACLE. What is interesting about this is it is designed for our 
two- and three-star military officers who are going to be joint task 
force commanders, but I created this down with my staff at Joint 
Forces Command about a year and a half ago, almost two years ago 
now, and we have had a series of these courses, and we have had 
State Department reps there every time at the senior level. The 
current Ambassador to Albania was my first State Department rep. 
We have had very senior people out of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. Coast Guard is always there. It is primarily designed for 
our U.S. military joint task force (JTF) commanders, but because 
so much of their job is to work in an allied and interagency way, 
you must, in fact, include those folks. 

And what I would tell you is we have also extended to other 
members within the interagency our CAPSTONE course for brand 
new flag and general officers, which we have had around now — I 
attended it back in February of 1994. And I would tell you there 
is an extension of these to try to bring these on. So it is not just 
the educational piece that is important, it is a very comprehensive 
piece across the board. 

Ms. Davis of California. Thank you. My time is up, but I cer- 
tainly appreciate what you are doing and how important that is not 
just to our homeland security, disaster preparedness, as well as to 
national security. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Gibbons. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, thank you for being here today. Let me ask for a 
very brief answer on this question from each of you. 

blowing that in the global war on terror nearly every instru- 
ment of national power is going to be applied to the global war on 
terror, in each of your mind which agency should take the lead role 
in the global war on terror domestically, and then abroad as well? 
Very briefly. 

Ambassador Crumpton. Internationally, I believe that when you 
look at all the instruments of statecraft and how that is pulled to- 
gether, I think the ambassadors are uniquely poised, as I noted, 
but it also depends on where we are. If you are in a combat envi- 
ronment, as Iraq, clearly the military has the lead. In most other 
countries when you talk about pulling this together, I think that 
falls upon the ambassador. 

Bear in mind, sir, that counterterrorism policies and operations 
are not planned or executed in a vacuum, they are part of broader 
geopolitical concerns, and that must be factored into the implemen- 
tation of these policies. I will defer to others regarding the lead in 
the domestic field. 

Admiral Redd. I am going to maintain my honest broker role. 
That is something very hard right now. At the level you described, 
at the 200,000-foot level, it is a very difficult answer. When you 
break it down to the 20,000-foot or 50,000 level, it becomes a little 
more obvious in many cases. 

Mr. Gibbons. Who is taking the lead role domestically? 

Admiral Redd. Law enforcement today would probably say the 
FBI, the Department of Defense, and if it is otherwise than that. 
Department of Homeland Security. 

Mr. Gibbons. Admiral. 
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Admiral GiAMBASTiANi. Sir, with regard to the homeland, I would 
concur with what Admiral Redd just told you on the homeland side. 
With regard to obviously the war zones, it is clear where we work 
these, and we have a chain down through the Department of De- 
fense. When we have a chief of mission, for example, in a non-war- 
zone area, the chief of mission and the combatant commander work 
closely together. Who is the lead? 

Specifically for what the military does, it is the President 
through the Secretary of Defense, and we work in close coordina- 
tion or integration, depending on the situation, with the State De- 
partment is the best thing I can tell you right now. 

Mr. Gibbons. Mr. O’Connell. 

Secretary O’Connell. I, of course, agree with the Vice Chair- 
man. There are gray areas. The interagency is discussing it. It 
would be quite a different issue if you were operating, let’s say, in 
a Jordan how you might deal with that particular government, as 
opposed to the problems that might be posed in Somalia where 
there is no viable government or no representation. 

Mr. Gibbons. Let me go back to Mr. Redd, since you have got — 
Admiral Redd. We have just gone through the Zacarias Moussaoui’s 
trial, and it has been reported that somewhere along the line the 
FBI agent in charge of that investigation attempted numerous 
times, and I have been told up to 70 times, to obtain a warrant to 
search the hard drive of his computer, but yet he was denied. What 
went on there? Why was that an issue? 

Admiral Redd. Congressman, in all honesty I don’t know the an- 
swer to that. I can pass that to the FBI or have somebody get back 
to you. That was well before there was an NCTC. I don’t know the 
answer. 

Mr. Gibbons. Prior to 9/11, right? 

Admiral Redd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gibbons. Let me in the brief time I have left go back down 
the aisle and start with Mr. O’Connell. Name the three core com- 
petencies you would expect each agency to contribute to the global 
war on terror. Just three. I don’t want a litany of 20, just 3. Top 
three. 

Secretary O’Connell. Agility, honesty, and professionalism. 

Mr. Gibbons. Admiral. 

Admiral GiAMBASTiANi. What I would say is that each of these 
agencies are going to have to learn and bring an ability to do inte- 
grated planning with the rest of us. They will have to be able to 
do the manning and resourcing necessary to conduct interagency 
operations, some would say expeditionary; and their ability to con- 
duct operations in a joint interagency way as we move forward; 
and, finally, to share information in a way that is useful across the 
entire government and potentially with our allies and coalition 
members. 

Mr. Gibbons. Admiral Redd. 

Admiral Redd. I would give you the same three qualities I would 
expect in a topnotch leader: Vision to understand the significance 
of what they are doing, excellence to do it well, and teamwork. 
Work together. 

Mr. Gibbons. Ambassador. 
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Ambassador Crumpton. First and foremost, virtue. That includes 
knowing ourselves and knowing our partners in the interagency. 
Second, leadership through partnership, through teamwork, and, 
third, understanding the global battlespace and all of our foreign 
partners and how we can best work together. 

Mr. Gibbons. Thank you, gentlemen. My time has expired. 

The Chairman. Mr. Skelton. 

Mr. Skelton. General Wayne Downing is quoted in the New 
York Times on the 31st of last month, and I will read the quote 
to you. It regards his new classified study for the Secretary of De- 
fense. I will read his quote to you, and I will ask each one of you 
individually if you agree with what he said or if you disagree with 
what he said, and if you wish to add additional comments after you 
state whether you agree or disagree, you may do so. 

General Downing said this: “Over the years the interagency sys- 
tem has become so lethargic and dysfunctional that it materially 
inhibits the ability to provide the vast power of the U.S. Govern- 
ment on problems. You see this inability to synchronize in our op- 
erations in Iraq and Afghanistan, across our foreign policy, and in 
our response to Katrina.” 

Ambassador Crumpton, agree or disagree? 

Ambassador Crumpton. I disagree, and I have got great respect 
for General Downing, worked with him closely for years, but I 
think the interagency system is not lethargic and dysfunctional. I 
think it needs improvement, and we are working toward that end 
both in the field and here in Washington. 

Mr. Skelton. Thank you. 

Admiral Redd. 

Admiral Redd. I had lunch with Wayne about a week ago. 

Mr. Skelton. I didn’t ask about lunch. Do you agree or disagree? 

Admiral Redd. I disagree with him, for the basic same reason 
Ambassador Crumpton gave to you. There has been a lot of 
progress. It could be better, but I think it has gotten much better, 
if you will. I can remember 20 years ago, and we have come a long 
way since then. 

Mr. Skelton. Admiral. 

Admiral GiAMBASTiANi. I disagree, and I disagree because he 
said it has become more lethargic. In my experience it has actually 
become more active. That doesn’t mean it is anywhere near where 
it should be. 

Mr. Skelton. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary O’Connell. I agree with the fact that General Down- 
ing was uniquely placed to make that observation, but it was some 
time ago, but he was fulfilling a critical role in the interagency. 

But I would agree with Admiral Giambastiani that there have 
been significant improvements. Every week I sit with people like 
Ambassador Crumpton, General Schlesser behind me, other assist- 
ant secretaries from Treasury, people from the FBI, assistant direc- 
tors, and we work through very, very difficult issues that are not 
just difficult for the interagency to look at, but are difficult for our 
deputies and sometimes our principles to come up with the right 
recommendation for the President. 

A simple issue like manpads or shoulder-fired air defense weap- 
ons, the policy on those goes from everything to the FBI, State De- 
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partment, across the Defense Department, Treasury. All those 
work together to try to come up with the best recommendation for 
the President. I think the system is better than when General 
Downing was in his previous position, sir. 

Mr. Skelton. Let me ask each of you this question: Can you give 
us a concrete example where another agency worked well and an 
example where it did not work well and what we learned from 
those examples? 

Ambassador Crumpton. 

Ambassador Crumpton. The first example of working well is in 
the spring of 2002 in southern Afghanistan where a CIA source 
identified enemy movement out of a village predicted at dawn. U.S. 
Navy responded with a P3 surveillance aircraft over that village; 
therefore, the mission was handed off to a CIA-operated unmanned 
aerial vehicles (UAV), which in turn was able to inform a ground 
team consisting of CIA Special Forces and Afghans that interdicted 
the enemy convoy which left that village, which brought time for 
a Navy SEAL team to deploy and, working with that UAV plat- 
form, interdict and destroy an enemy convoy. 

Mr. Skelton. Can you give us an example where the inter- 
agency — an example where it did not work well? 

Ambassador Crumpton. Yes, sir. If you look at Iraq, if you look 
at how we sought to work through a number of issues both political 
and military, including intelligence, I think there are examples 
there of where the interagency failed. 

Mr. Skelton. Admiral Redd. 

Admiral Redd. The example I would give you of success is one 
which I can’t state a lot about in the open forum, but one you will 
certainly appreciate. First of all, it has a characteristic which is the 
area where we think that the interagency or NCTC has a particu- 
lar role. This is in the issue of the use of the Internet by the terror- 
ists and how to counter that. It is an instance where no one agency 
is a big dog, if you will, has the ability or authority to do it, but 
all of them rely on each other. And in this particular case the inter- 
agency has come together in a very effective, which, again, most of 
it classified, but a very effective way so everybody that needs ev- 
erybody else is able to get those authorities together. 

I guess I would take a little bit of what Ambassador Crumpton 
said on the negative side. I was Ambassador Bremer’s deputy in 
Baghdad for about two and a half months. Somebody said bureauc- 
racies do things well the second and subsequent times. That was 
the first time we tried to run a country in about 50 or 60 years, 
and it was a slow start and one of the hardest things I have had 
to do. 

Mr. Skelton. Thank you. 

Admiral CiAMBASTiANi. On the successful example, I would use 
any number of provincial reconstruction teams inside Afghanistan. 
I think in general they have been a success. In fact, they have been 
such a success that NATO is coming in and taking this example, 
and they are, in fact, taking over many of the provincial recon- 
struction teams around the country and have been doing this for 
a period of two and a half years now where the idea was conceived 
inside the United States with the USAID representatives. State 
Department, other international folks embedded in them. 
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I could give you specific examples of road construction and many 
others, and I would be happy to talk to you about them, but in gen- 
eral the concept of using these reconstruction teams has been very 
successful, and that is why it is being carried forward. 

On the negative side I would tell you that I think we have gone 
through fits and starts of police training in particular inside both 
Afghanistan at an international and national level inside the inter- 
agency, and we wound up having to take over police training here 
in the Department of Defense as a lead agency within the govern- 
ment here about four months ago, and we are now using the same 
techniques for training the police as we are doing and have been 
doing for a good period of time with the Army where we are embed- 
ding training teams and the rest. So that was not a success, not 
successful. 

Mr. Skelton. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary O’Connell. I think an area where we can look back 
and reflect that the interagency may have done a better job was 
with the assessment of the condition of the Iraqi infrastructure. I 
think that it was considerably weakened. I was not in the office 
then, but I looked at that as a member of industry, and I think per- 
haps certainly the interagency came up short. 

I would say there was a whole rank of successful interagency ac- 
tivities that take place every week within the counterterrorism 
subgroup, just recently a very deliberative process, I think, with a 
successful conclusion to designate A1 Manar as a terrorist entity. 
A lot of work, lot of research and efforts by not only people in 
State, in Treasury and in law enforcement to come up with that 
recommendation for the President. That is a small example of 
something that takes place every week, sir. 

Mr. Skelton. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Davis. 

Ms. Davis oe Calieornia. Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. 

One of my responsibilities on our committee QDR was to look at 
catastrophic disasters and the interplay between the military and 
state and local government. And I know you were asked something 
similarly about who is in charge and how could we better plan for 
that. When you think about those disasters, could you give a kind 
of grade, I guess, in relationship perhaps to the core competencies 
that you discussed earlier? Are we in a place that you think that 
we have taken hold of those and that you think that the military 
is able to integrate and plan with our national and State and local 
authorities, or are we at a real beginning stage with that? How 
would you change it? What would you do? 

Secretary O’CONNELL. Let me start quickly with not commenting 
on the domestic, because that is not my portfolio. Assistant Sec- 
retary Paul McHale and Ambassador Giambastiani would be better 
to comment. 

Overseas we have had a process that we have worked on with 
the combatant commanders, foreign consequence management, 
where let us say you had a disaster like in India that took place 
again. There are certain things that the combatant commander 
may be able to offer and may be able to use immediately to miti- 
gate the effects of that disaster. He has certain authorities, of 
course, some going back to the Secretary, to take what actions he 
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can in conjunction with the host government to use U.S. forces, re- 
sources and other applications to try to mitigate that particular 
type of disaster. 

The same would be true of let us say a nuclear release that 
might be inadvertent. Those things that could be used by the com- 
batant commander overseas would be used not only for protection 
of U.S. personnel, but for the protection and safety of the indige- 
nous population. We have those procedures in effect. 

It is very difficult to protect what is going to be next or how it 
will unfold, but at least we think about it and we do work on it. 
In fact, we are planning an exercise in the next month and a half 
with each combatant commander to do a tabletop on that. 

Ms. Davis of California. Would you — just to follow up quickly, 
would you say the same thing about the control and prevention of 
infectious diseases? Where are we in relationship with that glob- 
ally? 

Secretary O’CoNNELL. Let me tell you something that I can ad- 
dress from the Special Forces point of view. A Special Forces non- 
commissioned officer in the field with a foreign armed force can be 
a very, very effective tool for change. We have an AIDS program 
where some of these Special Forces, not just the medics, instruct 
foreign militaries on how AIDS is spread, what it can do to the 
country, and basic sanitation and other medical procedures. It has 
been very, very effective. We have seen measurable reduction in 
areas where the armed forces have received that training, and we 
will continue to do it. 

That is just a small example, and I could go on with things like 
sanitation, a lot of the work that the civil affairs people do, and, 
in fact, a lot of the information that we can spread to our psycho- 
logical operations elements to put out information to indigenous 
populations. So it is something we do, I think, with a great deal 
of pride and a great deal of skill. 

Ms. Davis of California. On the coordination of the military 
with federal. State and local. 

Admiral GiAMBASTiANi. What I would say is that our ability to 
coordinate has improved greatly in my experience as a combatant 
commander who had to train troops for about three years before I 
came to this current job eight months ago. 

In response to disaster relief and civil authorities, let me tell you 
why I say this. The creation of the Northern Command under a 
general or an admiral on the first of October, 2002, brought great 
focus to this. Prior to that time, and I arrived at the time that this 
occurred, U.S. Joint Forces Command, my old command, had to do 
this, but it is was more of a collateral duty than it was a full-time 
duty. And the joint chiefs came together, the Secretary of Defense, 
and we said we need a dedicated organization so that we can, in 
fact, focus our ability to do homeland defense, work with local au- 
thorities, work with the National Guard and the rest in a way that 
is concerted and have an organization that wakes up every single 
day thinking about that. 

So that was a very important piece; in addition to that, creating 
a whole series of capabilities, quick-reaction forces, ready reserve 
forces, trained forces for chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear. 
And in addition, there is a good section in the Quadrennial Defense 
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Review that talks about in addition to our render safe to work with 
law enforcement agencies and local officials, for potential weapons 
of mass destruction. In addition, we have been conducting exer- 
cises. Just a couple of weekends ago I was at the Old Executive Of- 
fice Building, now the Eisenhower Building, working on a smallpox 
exercise. That is the second in a series of these very large exercises 
that we have been doing. 

So I would tell you that we are working very hard to coordinate 
and integrate federal actions so that we can integrate better with 
state and local. There is a lot of work to be done here. 

Ms. Davis of California. Thank you. 

Do you want to comment. Admiral Redd? 

Admiral Redd. I don’t have a comment. 

Ms. Davis of California. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Schwarz [presiding]. Dr. Snyder. 

Dr. Snyder. One quick follow-up question, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Crumpton, you heard Mr. Giambastiani’s discussion 
about the chain of command in the military. You are the Depart- 
ment of State guy. How is this supposed to work? You have the am- 
bassador directly representing the President. So let us suppose 
Center for Disease Control (CDC) has somebody in the embassy 
that is to work on avian flu. Does the ambassador have any chain 
of command over that, or does the Secretary of Commerce have 
somebody in the embassy working on economic-related issues, or 
the trade ambassador working on trade-related issues? Do all the 
secretaries claim the chain of command is directly from the Presi- 
dent to that secretary, down through? Tell me how this is supposed 
to work in terms of coordination within a country. 

Ambassador Crumpton. Yes, sir. If anyone from any U.S. gov- 
ernment agency is assigned to an embassy and is accredited to that 
particular country, they are part of the country team. They all 
work directly for the ambassador. 

Dr. Snyder. Does that apply to military people also? 

Ambassador Crumpton. Yes, sir. As an example, the defense at- 
tache, he answers to the ambassador. When you have cir- 
cumstances like Iraq, like perhaps Somalia, where U.S. military de- 
ploys its people, in those environments they do respond, they do 
follow the command of the regional combatant commanders and 
then in turn to the President. 

Dr. Snyder. But when it comes to the military situation, there 
must be a lot of gray areas. We go from — you mentioned two coun- 
tries, Somalia and obviously a war in Iraq, and then you have 
taken a country that is completely at peace with the defense atta- 
che. But we must have military people floating in and out of coun- 
tries, perhaps following up on leads that you have given, perhaps 
not, but those people would still stay under — they would have to — 
let me say it another way. Unless there was a formal relationship 
in which the Secretary of Defense said this person is part of your 
embassy team, the ambassador would not have any authority over 
that military person passing through the country; is that a fair 
statement? 

Ambassador Crumpton. No, sir, he would have authority. He has 
to give country clearance for any U.S. government official to enter 
his country. 
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Dr. Snyder. Including the military. 

Ambassador Crumpton. Yes, sir. 

I have an operations directorate I referred to in my prepared re- 
marks. We facilitate that travel, working very closely with the spe- 
cial operations community and working with our ambassadors, em- 
bassies overseas to facilitate their travel and support their mission. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Schwarz. Thank you, gentlemen, very much for being here. 
Secretary O’Connell, Admiral Giambastiani, Admiral Redd, Ambas- 
sador Crumpton. If there are no further questions from the com- 
mittee, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:55 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to testify about Improving Interagency Coordination for the Global 
War on Terror and Beyond. We must bring all elements of our national power to 
bear in this struggle against global terrorism, and we can only do that through 
effective Interagency Coordination at every level. 

Improving Interagency Coordination has been a goal of our government for 
decades, certainly since the National Security Act of 1947, and most likely even 
before that time. The current structure for Interagency Coordination is the result of 
much hard-won integration, capped most recently by National Security Policy 
Directive (NSPD-1): “Organization of the National Security Council (NSC) 
System.” All this effort has produced a system that works well in crisis, but that 
still preserves Agency equities in a way that sometimes makes more mundane but 
critically important changes in policy difficult. Of course changes in policy should 
not always be easy: the key is to ensure that all affected areas of the government 
have ample opportunity to present the President the best advice available in a 
timely manner. 

The Interagency’s current process is organized with six regional and fifteen 
functional Policy Coordinating Committees (PCCs), like the Counterterrorism 
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Security Group, of which I am a member. The PCCs feed issues to the Deputies 
Committee for review and eventual decision by the Principals Committee. This 
process ensures diversity of inputs and enables cross-talk among the various 
Federal Departments and Agencies. PCCs, chaired by the NSC staff, serve to 
address individual priorities but better fusion of priorities across 
Departments/ Agencies must still occur, and that is the proper role of the Deputies 
Committee. Once an interagency position is reached, recommendations can 
properly be made to act in accordance with our national policies. But we now 
recognize a need for greater integration before issues enter the NSPD-1 process. 

We need to better integrate our strategic planning and our operations in the field. 

The recently published 2006 Quadrennial Defense Review Report (QDR) 
accurately states that we are in a long war that is irregular in nature. This long war 
is characterized by dispersed, global terrorist networks with radical political aims 
that directly and indirectly threaten the United States and our Allies and our way of 
life. The nature of this long war requires the U.S. Armed Forces to adopt 
unconventional and indirect approaches to ultimately prevail in this historic 
struggle. The nature of this kind of enemy places a premium on Interagency 
Operations. Today’s challenge is different in kind but similar in scale to the 
challenge presented by the Cold War - requiring major shifts in the strategic 
concepts for national security and the role of military power. The kinds of 
missions we need to undertake make interagency coordination more important 
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today than ever before - and need interagency processes to develop. 

Cooperation across the Federal Government must begin in the field with the 
development of shared perspectives and a better understanding of each Agency’s 
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role. At an operational level, we are doing a lot. We have adopted interagency 
augmentees at various levels to reinforce cooperation. Such augmentation has 
contributed much in the past, particularly in our military Joint Interagency Task 
Forces (JIATFs), and is currently adding great value to our operations in Iraq. 

More recently, Joint Interagency Coordination Groups have been established 
within each combatant command to function as a coordination and advisory staff to 
develop and coordinate Global War on Terror (GWOT) operations with other 
government agencies. In turn, we at OSD and the Joint-Staff are forging stronger 
linkages among planners in the Military Services and the Combatant Commands to 
ensure operations better reflect the President’s National Security Strategy. 

To support improved interagency coordination, DoD has sought to improve the 
synchronization of internal activities relating to the GWOT. The President has 
designated USSOCOM the lead combatant commander for planning, 
synchronizing, and as directed, executing global operations against terrorist 
networks. In this role, Commander US Special Operations Command 
(CDRUSSOCOM) leads a global collaborative planning process leveraging other 
combatant command capabilities and expertise integrate DoD strategy, plans, 
intelligence priorities, plan campaigns against designated terrorist networks. 
Moreover, US Joint Forces Command (USJFCOM) has been allocated the role of 
lead Joint Force Integrator, responsible for recommending changes in doctrine, 
organization, training, materiel, leadership and education, personnel, and facilities 
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to improve the integration of Service, Defense Agency, and Combatant Command 
actions with interagency capabilities. 
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At the strategic level, DoD has partnered with State to integrate regional priorities 
at the interagency through the regional action plans to combat terrorism. These 
plans serve to coordinate and de-conflict combating terrorism activities, 
synchronize the efforts of the various agencies and provide a mechanism for 
monitoring progress in solving terrorist related challenges by region. These have 
now been transferred to the National Counterterrorism Center (NCTC), and it is 
there that much of our most recent progress in Interagency Coordination is taking 
place. 


The interagency process we have today can work well under crisis, but even with 
all our efforts, the GWOT presents coordination challenges not previously faced by 
the NSC and there clearly is work to be done. 

Through the QDR, the Defense Department developed several recommendations to 
help realize the vision of unified effort by all elements of national power. We 
cannot make these things happen on our own, but we know the benefits would be 
great. Our recommendations include the creation of National Security Planning 
Guidance to direct the development of both military and non-military plans and 
institutional capabilities. The planning guidance would set priorities and clarify 
national security roles and responsibilities to reduce capability gaps and eliminate 
redundancies. We will also strongly urge Congress to provide our civilian sister 
agencies the resources requested in the President’s Budget to develop capabilities 
to quickly and effectively deploy in response to contingencies - U.S. servicemen 
and women need their civilian colleagues’ expertise in the field. We will provide 
better support to civilian agencies at home by further opening DoD training to the 
Department of Homeland Security and others and by supporting their planning 
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efforts. These are just a few of our initiatives to build true, coordinated 
interagency capabilities. We think such changes are critical for our chances of 
success in the long war. But we cannot make them real without the help of partner 
agencies and Congress. 

I would like to thank this Committee and the Congress for your emphasis on this 
vitally important issue. Your continued interest will be invaluable as we continue 
the War on Terror. 

I welcome your questions. 
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Chairman Hunter, Mr. Skelton, and other distinguished members of the 
Committee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. First 
though, on behalf of all Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen, Marines, and our families, 
thank you for your continued bipartisan support. That support has been 
exemplified this past year by Congressional visits to our troops in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, and elsewhere around the world; visits to those hospitalized; 
your funding for operations; your support of transformation and 
recapitalization initiatives; and the improved pay and benefits you have 
provided to our Service members and their families. 

I am especially pleased to be here to speak about interagency coordination, 
a critical issue. In my almost 40 years in uniform, I have experienced two 
events that have truly transformed the Department of Defense; 

• The move to an All-Volunteer Force, mandated by Congress in 1973; and 

• The passage of the Goldwater-Nichols Act Department of Defense 
Reorganization Act of 1986. 

Goldwater-Nichols’ success proves its value as a model for improving 
integration among disparate but related organizations that share a common 
goal. DoD’s experience in implementing Goldwater-Nichols provides us with 
particular insights into the challenges ahead as we seek to expand that 
success throughout the Federal Government. 

I want to make three main points about improving interagency cooperation, 
and then I look forward to engaging in a dialogue with you on where we go 
from here. 

First, I want to briefly review actions already underway to better improve 
interagency efforts, both at the national level and within DoD. At the 
national level, most of our effort has been focused on military support to 
stability, security, transition and reconstruction (SSTR) activities. National 
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Security Presidential Directive-44, “Management of Interagency Efforts 
Concerning Reconstruction and Stabilization,” set the State and Defense 
Departments on track to unify their SSTR efforts. 

DoD has taken steps to implement NSPD-44 through the DOD Directive on 
military support to SSTR operations, signed out on November 28, 2005. 
Perhaps most importantly, this Directive establishes SSTR operations as a 
core militaiy mission, on par with combat operations. This builds on the 
Stability Operations Joint Operating Concept, which joined joint concepts 
on Major Combat Operations, Homeland Defense and Strategic Deterrence. 
As a Combatant Command, Joint Forces Command led the SSTR effort. 

DoD has also been looking more broadly at interagency requirements. 

Better integrating DoD’s capabilities into the national effort was a key topic 
of the 2006 Quadrennial Defense Review, or QDR. The QDR concluded that 
we in DoD need to do more to share expertise in planning, training, and 
professional development and education with our partners in the federal 
government and with key allies and friends. To ensure DoD’s senior leaders 
don’t lose sight of our progress, we have directed the development of a 
roadmap tracking our efforts to build partner capabilities. This roadmap is 
currently being staffed, but will be publicly available as soon as it is 
approved. 

These efforts build on actions already underway both outside and inside 
DoD. As a Combatant Commander, I directed intense and substantial 
support to the State Department’s effort to stand up the Coordinator for 
Reconstruction and Stabilization (S/CRS), commissioned in July 2004. 
S/CRS is a huge step forward in our national ability to develop concepts, 
experiment, and exercise together, and to build interagency capabilities that 
are particularly important for the civilian workforce. 
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We also have a great model that has been operational in Southern 
Command since 1994, when an existing military Joint Task Force 
combating the drug trade in the Caribbean and Eastern Pacific was 
transformed into a Joint Interagency Task Force called JIATF-South. This 
unique task force is composed of joint, interagency, and international 
personnel, including members from all of the militaiy^ services, many US 
Federal law enforcement agencies, a large number of intelligence agencies, 
and liaison officers from 13 countries. 

Second, though we’re making progress, improving the integration of various 
agencies is, in my view, an area ripe for further transformation. The Global 
War on Terror is primarily a communications, cultural, political, economic, 
and diplomatic war, with strategically-important security and military 
components. In Iraq and Afghanistan, for example, most of the key 
activities for success are the responsibility of organizations beyond the 
uniformed military. Security is a prerequisite, but other agencies must step 
up to solidify progress. 

Most of our interagency counterparts are beginning to take steps to build 
capabilities within their own departments. However, in my judgment, at the 
Federal level we can improve upon our structure, authorities, and tools to 
more effectively integrate executive branch actions in the Global War on 
Terror. As always, it is harder to identify solutions than problems, and I 
don’t know what all of the potential solutions might be. 

There are, however, areas where you can help. Section 1206 of the FY06 
National Defense Authorization Act authorized the Secretary of Defense to 
build the capacity of foreign countries to conduct counterterrorist or 
stability operations. We thank you for your support for this key provision, 
but more needs to be done. I believe Undersecretary of Defense for Policy 
Edelman will testify before you on this issue on Friday. 
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I also appreciate your help with Section 1207 of the FY06 authorization bill, 
which enhances interagency cooperation by authorizing the Secretary of 
Defense to transfer funds to the Secretary of State for the purpose of 
facilitating reconstruction, security or stabilization assistance to a foreign 
country. This is another key step toward helping us work together more 
effectively with both our interagency and international partners. 

Finally, 1 ask for your support for the FY07 request for State’s Coordinator 
for Reconstruction and Stabilization office. As mentioned earlier, this is a 
critical capability to help us build our capacity and break out of our 
traditional stovepipes. 

My third and final point is that we have a long road ahead. The first step is 
an ongoing dialogue; I hope this hearing is just the beginning of our work 
together to realize the full potential of a truly integrated interagency process. 
Goldwater-Nichols taught us that we need multiple pressure points to 
sustain forward momentum. 

“Formal” players and processes are key, and Congress in particular has a 
critical role to play. I would encourage you to develop strategies to find a 
way ahead through the complex issues of committee jurisdiction and span 
of control so that the executive and legislative branches can move forward in 
tandem. 

As we work this issue through the QDR roadmap process, DoD will propose 
legislation that will further enhance our ability to work more effectively with 
the Department of State and US Agency for International Development 
(AID). We would greatly appreciate your support for these requests, as they 
allow us to begin to change culture, processes, and action on the ground in 
support of our counter-terrorist policies. 
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We should not stop there; we also have to think about our national assets. 
Only 18 percent of our GDP is generated by the federal government. 
Therefore, when we think about applying all of our national capabilities, we 
also have to consider elements outside of government. That is why a wide- 
ranging conversation is needed, to include experts in think tanks and 
academia - the work begun by the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies on Beyond Goldwater-Nichols is just one example of type of work 
that can help. 

Those are the three points I wanted to make to begin our discussion; 

• We are making some progress; 

• Further transformation is required; and 

• We all have a part in finding the solution 

Thank you again for the opportunity to be here. I look forward to your 
questions, and to continuing to work with you on this critical issue. 
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Chairman Hunter, Ranking Member Skelton, distinguished members of the committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to appear before you and address an issue of critical 
importance to our national security. 

As the President has stated on numerous occasions - and as the subject of this hearing 
recognizes - we are at war. 

Some aspects of this war are familiar. Like the Cold War, it is likely to be a long war. 
Although I hope to be proven wrong, I expect that my grandchildren will be adults long 
before this conflict is in our wake. Also like the Cold War and its struggle against 
communism, this war has a strong ideological content. 

But in many ways this is a very different war. The ideological dimension is framed in 
religious language by the terrorists, who justify their actions through reference to faith. 
The enemy is not a defined state but more often a shadowy group of individuals. Indeed, 
there are numerous incarnations of the terrorist threat that endanger our Nation. 

First, of course, al-Qa’ida remains our preeminent concern. Although we have made 
significant progress in eliminating much of al-Qa’ida’s leadership and disrupting its 
ongoing operations, the organization continues to plot against the Homeland. 

Second, other Sunni terrorist groups have been inspired by al-Qa’ida and have largely 
adopted al-Qa’ida’s premise that the United States is the root of most of the problems 
affecting Muslims. These groups constitute a significant threat to our allies and interests 
abroad, and may attempt to extend their geographical reach. 

Third, and one of our greatest long-term concerns, is the emergence of new jihadist 
networks and cells that are unaffiliated with al-Qa’ida or other terrorist organizations. 
These grassroots or “homegrown” elements may draw inspiration from al-Qa’ida but 
operate independently, with little or no centralized guidance and control. They may exist 
under the radar for years, known only to a small circle of members. As a result, they 
represent a serious challenge for the Intelligence Community. Their existence raises new 
questions about how we can draw close to the communities from which these extremists 
may arise and understand the complex forces that give rise to their violent ideologies. 
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However one characterizes the nature of the enemy and the war, one thing is clear. To 
win the war, the United States and its allies must bring alt elements of power to bear on 
the problem. 

That, in a nutshell, is why the National Counterterrorism Center was established. 

With your permission, I would like briefly to review with you the role the National 
Counterterrorism Center - or NCTC — is playing and will play in the Global War on 
Terror. 

As you know, NCTC is a new organization, just over a year old. We began life almost 
three years ago as the Terrorist Threat Integration Center. Since then, our role has been 
dramatically expanded, primarily by the legislation which established us, the Intelligence 
Reform and Terrorist Prevention Act of 2004 (or IRTPA, for short). 

Today, NCTC performs two critical functions in the war on terror. In a sense, as Director 
I wear two hats. 

One of those hats involves an important - albeit familiar - role; That of Intelligence. In 
that hat, I report to Ambassador John Negroponte, the Director of National Intelligence. 
More recently, as his Mission Manager for Counterterrorism, I serve as his focal point for 
all intelligence matters relating to Counterterrorism. 

The second hat involves a new and, I believe, revolutionary rote. That is the 
responsibility for conducting Strategic Operational Planning for the Global War on 
Terror for the entire U. S. Government, In that hat, I report to the President. 

To summarize in military terms, we are responsible for producing the government's plan 
for the Global War on Terror, and the Intelligence Annex that supports it. 

Let me review briefly that first hat, our intelligence role. In particular, let me highlight 
three aspects of our intelligence and information functions: Analysis, Information 
Sharing and Mission Management. 

In the area of Analysis, the IRTPA expanded our responsibilities substantially. In 
addition to integrating all counterterrorism analysis performed by the Intelligence 
Community, NCTC was assigned the primary role for actually performing CT analysis. 
That assignment derives logically from the law's mandate that NCTC be the one place 
where all sources of counterterrorism intelligence, both foreign and domestic, from 
across the IC and CT communities, come together. Indeed, our analysts have access to an 
unprecedented number of classified networks, databases and intelligence sources. This 
rich information base provides them with a unique ability to scrutinize the terror threat 
and “connect the dots” in a comprehensive fashion never before possible in the US 
Government. This, in turn, results in a product set ranging from strategic CT analysis for 
the President to tactical threat reports that assist the warfighter and first responders at the 
State and Local levels. 
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The second aspect of our intelligence operation is information sharing. 

I would argue that NCTC is the U.S. Government’s model for information sharing. 

Beginning with the current threat, NCTC runs a 24/7 high-tech operations center. Three 
times a day we chair a secure video-teleconference with the key players in the 
Intelligence Community, ensuring all have the latest threat information. This is 
augmented by near-continuous cross-talk among watch slanders throughout the IC. 

NCTC also serves the CT community by compiling the U.S. Government’s central data 
base on known or suspected international terrorists. Designated the Terrorist Identities 
Datamart Environment, or TIDE, this database contains all source highly classified 
information provided by members of the Intelligence Community such as CIA, DIA, FBI, 
NSA, and many others. Today, there are more than 300,000 records in TIDE. When 
aliases and transliteration issues are taken into account, this represents over 200,000 
unique identities. From this classified TIDE database, an unclassified extract is provided 
to the FBI's Terrorist Screening Center. That information, in turn, is used in compiling 
various watch lists such as the TSA’s No-Fly list. State Department’s Visa and Passport 
Database, Homeland Security’s Boarder System, and FBI’s NCIC (National Crime and 
Information Center) for state and local law enforcement. This represents a major step 
forward from the pre-9/1 1 status of multiple, disconnected, and incomplete watchlists 
throughout the government. 

The final example of information sharing involves what is arguably the most effective 
classified website in the world - what we call NCTC Online, or NOL. Essentially, we 
collect intelligence information and analysis from 28 different government networks 
which come into NCTC and post it on a single website, NOL, where it is then accessible 
by individual agencies. Thus, planners and analysts at headquarters or forward deployed 
in theaters worldwide can go online and immediately find all disseminated intelligence on 
a given subject, published by DIA, CIA, NSA, FBI, DHS and the rest of the IC. Today 
we provide access to this wealth of information to approximately 5,000 CT appropriately- 
cleared analysts around the world. Currently NOL contains approximately 5 million 
intelligence products. Prior to 9/11, such "one stop shopping" for CT intelligence was 
unavailable to the IC. 

The third aspect of NCTC’s intelligence function is CT Mission Management. This is a 
new, formal assignment by the DNI that grew out of a recommendation from the 
President's WMD Commission. Among the Mission Manager’s many tasks are 
responsibility for understanding the needs of our customers, improving the quality of 
collection and analytic efforts; closing key information gaps that prevent us from 
understanding terrorist threats; and making the best use of our CT intelligence resources. 

That summarizes our Intelligence mission. 
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Let me now turn to our second fundamental mission, that of Strategic Operational 
Planning. 

When the term Strategic Operational Planning - or SOP - first became public in the 
IRTPA, I think it is fair to say few people could have given a coherent definition of what 
the term meant. Indeed, one of the first orders of the day was to put together an inter- 
agency effort to hash out what it was and how we would do it. 

As has become clear, SOP serves to fill a long existing gap in government, one that has 
been present for most of my almost four decades of government service. Simply put, the 
White House, in the form of the National Security Council and, more recently, the 
Homeland Security Council has been in the business of developing broad strategy and 
policy. At the other end of the spectrum, the Cabinet Departments and Agencies have 
been responsible for conducting operations in the field. That dual apportionment of roles 
has been the norm for most of my lifetime. What has been missing is the piece in 
between policy and operations, a concept not unfamiliar to the military. That need has 
become even more obvious as we prosecute the Global War on Terrorism. Strategic 
Operational Planning is designed to fill that gap. 

The goal of Strategic Operational Planning is straightforward: To bring all elements of 
National Power to bear on the war on terrorism in an integrated and effective manner. By 
all elements of national power, we mean the sum of our nations diplomatic, financial, 
military, intelligence, homeland security and law enforcement activities. 

NCTC's charter in this regard is simple in description and extremely complex in 
execution. Basically, it involves three phases. 

First, there is a plaiming process. This involves taking our national counterterrorism 
strategies and policies and translating them first into strategic goals, then into objectives, 
and finally into discrete tasks. Those tasks are then to be prioritized and assigned to 
departments and agencies, with lead and partner responsibilities defined. This process is 
not a unilateral drafting exercise by NCTC. InsteacL it is an interagency effort, involving 
hundreds of departmental planners working under our leadership. This phase is well 
underway. 

The second phase involves what the IRTPA describes as "interagency coordination of 
operational activities." This involves the coordination, integration and synchronization of 
departmental operations. We are just beginning this phase of strategic operational 
planning, but have already made significant contributions in certain compartmented 
areas. 

The final phase involves an assessment process. NCTC is charged with monitoring, 
evaluating and assessing the execution and effectiveness of the plan and recommending 
changes where needed. 
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The bottom line is that this is an iterative process and there is great value in that process. 
As General Eisenhower once noted, "Plans are nothing, planning is everything." 

That summarizes our second major mission. Strategic Operational Planning. 

For completeness, I should also tell you what we don't do at NCTC. 

First, we do not, as a rule, deal directly with State, local and tribal authorities. We are 
charged to support the Department of Justice and the Department of Homeland Security, 
who do have that remit. 

Second, in our Strategic Operational Planning hat, we do not direct the execution of 
counterterrorism operations. We do not have command authority. That is the province of 
the Departments and Agencies, not ours. As Secretary Rice has noted, our role is 
somewhat analogous to that of the Joint Staff. That is, we coordinate and advise the 
President, but we are not in the chain of command. 

In summary, NCTC is a truly "joint" team. All but a handful of our people are on 
assigtunent from other government organizations. We believe that is a significant 
strength, just as the implementation of Goldwater Nichols has been a decided boon in the 
Defense Department. Although growing, we are small, numbering just over 300 
government employees today. We also are, in many ways, a work in progress as we take 
on significant new responsibilities while continuing to perform ongoing tasks. As we 
often say, we're building an airplane while we're flying it. That said, I believe we are 
providing a true value add which will only grow over time. 

I would like to close by noting that across the Intelligence Community, on both sides of 
the foreign and domestic intelligence divide, there are many accomplishments in which 
we can justly take great satisfaction. After 36 years of Government service, I am 
accustomed to witnessing the dedication of our men and women in uniform around the 
globe. I am pleased to report that the same dedication to duty and excellence is on 
display every day within the greater counterterrorism community. We have many miles 
yet to travel, our race is not run — but it is clear to me that we are making substantial 
progress in our war against the terror threat. 

Thank you for your attention. That completes my statement. 
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Testimony by Ambassador Henry A. Crumpton 
Coordinator for Counterterrorism 
House Armed Services Committee 

Improving Interagency Coordination for the Global War on Terror and 

Beyond 

April 4, 2006 

Chairman Hunter, Ranking Member Skelton, Distinguished Members of the 
Committee: thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I will summarize my 
formal written statement and ask that you include my full testimony in the record. 

I am delighted to have an opportunity to brief you on the State Department’s 
role in this issue of vital importance to the national security of the United States. 
The veiy title of this hearing indicates that you believe, as I do, that we must have 
a comprehensive government strategy, employing all the elements of U.S. national 
power - domestic and foreign, to win this war on terrorism. 

Today, I would like to offer our perspective of the rapidly evolving terrorist 
enemy, the global battlefield, and our field-driven, interagency strategy to address 
this threat. 
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The Enemy 

In general terms, A1 Qaida and affiliated forces - the terrorist group which 
currently poses the greatest threat to the United States, its allies and partners — 
represent a multilayered threat. They operate on four levels: global, regional, 
national, and local. We must engage this enemy on all levels simultaneously. 
Moreover, the enemy exhibits many of the characteristics of an insurgency, one 
that aims to overthrow the existing world order and replace it with a reactionary, 
authoritarian, transnational entity. This enemy collects intelligence, employs 
denial and deception, uses subversion, wages propaganda campaigns, engages in 
sabotage, and, of course, embraces terror as a defining tactic. This is a 
generational struggle. Defeating it will require stamina, focus, interagency 
coordination, and a global response executed regionally, nationally, and locally. 

We must attack the enemy "threat complex" in three strategic areas: 

First, terrorist leadership: Due in large measure to the success of the United 
States and its partners, A1 Qaida’s core leadership is dead, incarcerated, or on the 
run. It no longer plays the central recruiting and command role it once did. This 
success means that we face a more diffuse, less capable, but in many ways more 
dangerous enemy than we did in October 2001 . There are the dangerous remnants 
of the al Qaida leadership, but now also regional leaders such as Zarqawi in Iraq. 
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Second, we must eliminate terrorist safehaven. There are three basic types of 
enemy safehaven: 

• Physical safehaven - these are failed or failing states, under-governed areas 
and state sponsors who provide places for terrorists to hide, train and 
organize. Many of these safehavens are on borderlands between national 
boundaries, for example in the Sulawesi Sea littoral or the Afghan-Pakistan 
border. Denying safehaven in these areas, therefore, requires a regional 
strategy. 

• Cyber-safehaven - terrorists increasingly rely on the Internet to 
communicate, recruit, train, fund raise and plan attacks. Dealing with this 
safehaven at the same time as we advance our deeply held values of freedom 
of speech and the free flow of information poses difficult legal and practical 
challenges. Yet, we must contest the enemy in this area because of their 
growing presence and sophistication in using the internet. 

• Ideological safehavens - These are belief systems, ideas and cultural norms 
that either encourage violent extremism or keep communities from denying 
support to terrorists or speaking out against terror. These small areas of 
ideological refuge often surface with individual leaders or single institutions, 
then spread within the cracks of society. The Finsbuiy mosque in London is 
one example. 
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Finally, and most challenging, we must address the underlying conditions 
that terrorists exploit. These include geo-political issues or ethnic struggles such 
as the Arab-Israeli conflict, which have been aggregated into a perception - even if 
it is false - that the Muslim world is disrespected and aggrieved. A1 Qaida exploits 
local grievances, communal conflicts, and economic injustice. A1 Qaida offers 
empty promises, but promises that resonate nonetheless. Poverty and tyranny does 
not cause terrorism, but terrorists exploit a sense of helplessness for which 
economic prosperity, liberal democracy, and hope all offer real, if sometimes 
distant, answers. 

A Strategy for Defeating the Enemy 

Countering this multi-layered threat requires calibrated application of all the 
elements of U.S. national power: diplomacy, information, intelligence and covert 
action, economic power, military power, and the rule of law. How we calibrate 
and orchestrate these tools of national power - most of which are international in 
focus, but some of which require domestic efforts - is the key. We must also build 
trusted networks that undermine, marginalize and isolate the enemy, displace 
terrorist networks from the societies on which they prey, and empower legitimate 
alternatives to extremism. We must act over an extended time-frame, to isolate the 
threat, defeat the isolated threat, and prevent its re-emergence. Domestically, we 
must build resistance to radical influences that wish to harm the American people. 
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Our effort is structured at multiple levels - a global campaign to counter A1 
Qaida and associated networks; a series of regional cooperative efforts to deny 
terrorist safehavens; and numerous national security and development assistance 
operations designed to build liberal institutions, support the rule of law and 
enhance our partners' capacity to resist the threat and address the conditions that 
terrorists exploit - all focused on unique local conditions. Key to this strategy is 
that we must work with or through partners at every level, whenever possible. 

How, in practical terms, do we accomplish this? Internationally, our 
Ambassadors, as the President’s personal representatives abroad, are uniquely 
poised to bring all the elements of U.S. national power to bear against the terrorist 
enemy. The interagency Country Teams they oversee develop strategies to help 
host nations understand the terrorist threat and strengthen host government 
political will and capacity to counter it. Bilaterally, some of these interagency 
programs have proven highly successful. Last month, the Department of State, 
USAID, and PACOM orchestrated a campaign of public diplomacy, assistance 
development, and civil-military operations in Jolo, a long time Abu Sayyaf 
safehaven in the center of the southern Philippines’ Sulu Archipelago, to undercut 
the enemy presence. Moreover, this local effort demonstrated to the local 
population that they can have a future free from terrorism. 
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There are other examples of interdependent interagency teams working at 
local levels, such as the Provincial Reconstruction Teams operating in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. As part of the State Department’s transformational diplomacy strategy, 
100 slots, with more to follow, have been shifted to areas of CT concern; many of 
these slots will be for local deployment, outside the traditional capital cities, often 
in concert with U.S. military deployments. 

But as I noted earlier, we need more than local or national bilateral programs 
to root out transnational safehavens. With that in mind, we have worked with our 
interagency partners to develop regional strategies. For example, the Trans Sahara 
Counter Terrorism Initiative is a multi-year strategy aimed at defeating terrorist 
organizations by strengthening regional counterterrorism capabilities, enhancing 
and institutionalizing cooperation among the region’s security forces, promoting 
democratic governance, discrediting terrorist ideology, and reinforcing our 
bilateral military ties. EUCOM, State, USAID, and others contribute to this 
regional effort. 

We are broadening this approach through a Regional Strategic Initiative 
(RSI), a program designed to develop a flexible networks of interconnected 
Country Teams. My office is working with Ambassadors in key terrorist theaters 
of operation to assess the threat and devise interagency strategies and policy 
recommendations. These strategies are key to promoting cooperation between our 
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partners in the War on Terror - between Malaysia, Indonesia and the Philippines, 
for example, as they deal with terrorist transit across the Sulawesi Sea; or between 
Mauritania, Algeria, Morocco, Niger, Chad, and Mali to counter a GSPC enemy 
recruiting and hiding in the desert which sits astride their national borders. 

We have had three RSI conferences this year, and more are scheduled for the 
coming months. These conferences are chaired by a regional group of 
Ambassadors, with the Washington interagency representatives in attendance. 

This, of course, includes representatives of the Geographic Combatant 
Commander, plus Special Operations Command. 

Flexibility is a requirement. Our terrorist enemy is highly adaptable. 
Defeating him requires both central planning and field authority to amend plans in 
the course of implementation. We must also apply resources quickly, and with 
specific focus. We can achieve this agility by generating an interagency 
consensus, a shared “diagnosis” of the strategic situation in a given region. Using 
this common perspective, networked country teams can then self-synchronize 
efforts across multiple diverse programs that would otherwise be too complex for 
central coordination. 

Our Chiefs of Missions’ strategy sessions have produced some 
recommendations on other issues which I understand are also of interest to 
Members of the Committee, such as deployment of State personnel to conflict 
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zones, and cross training with other agencies. For example, the Joint Interagency 
Coordination Group and Joint Interagency Task Force (West) in Iraq are effective. 
My office is working with the Pentagon to assess whether State Department 
representation on those bodies could contribute to regional integration and serve as 
a model for future interagency cooperation. The State Department’s Office of 
Political-Military Affairs has assigned Political Advisors to all the Combatant 
Commanders and this program is growing. Within my office, there are more active 
duty and reserve military officers detailed to our operations directorate than State 
Department officers. Moreover, we are also working with the Diplomatic Security 
Bureau, USAID, the intelligence community. Department of Homeland Security, 
the Department of Justice, the Department of Treasury and others to integrate our 
efforts. 

I believe that our best counterterrorism strategies will come from field- 
driven interagency cooperation, relying on the local knowledge and experience of 
the inter-agency professionals, from a range of agencies, and deployed in strategic 
areas throughout the world. 

Here in Washington, the National Counterterrorism Center is tasked to serve 
as a center for joint intelligence and joint operational planning, ensuring that we 
unify our counterterrorism efforts across the government. The NCTC has made 
great strides in improving terrorist threat information sharing, and is beginning to 
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coordinate joint operational planning and strategy. Interagency groups such as the 
Counterterrorism Security Group and the CT Technical Assistance Support Group, 
also share information and develop policies to counter terrorist threats, drawing on 
the capabilities and expertise of each government agency. Key USG agencies 
dealing with threats meet by secure videoconference three times a day to share 
current information and develop responses to any perceived threat to the U.S. or its 
interests. 

These Washington based interagency efforts and our Regional Strategic 
Initiatives must intersect, to provide the best global strategic perspectives and 
resources with the best field perspectives and implementation. 

The Wav Forward 

Wars of the 20th century taught us the need for joint operations rather than 
separate army, navy, or air operations. 9/1 1 taught us that we cannot afford to act 
as independent “stove-piped” agencies; our success against the enemy largely 
derives from our mastery of joint, highly integrated operations that unify all 
elements of national power into a coherent whole. The strategy I outlined here 
today - of building regional partnerships to confront transnational threats and 
working at the intersections of diplomacy, democracy promotion, economic 
reconstruction and military security - embodies the transformational diplomacy 
Secretary Rice outlined in her January 18 speech at Georgetown University. The 
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State Department is deeply committed to this regional, comprehensive interagency 
approach. What we need to make it work is unity of effort, as much as unity of 
command. 

My personal commitment to this interagency approach derives from my 
experience working in many Embassy country teams, being detailed to the FBI 
after the August 1998 bombings, and working hand-in-hand with the U.S. military 
in Afghanistan immediately after September 1 1, 2001. There, small groups of 
intelligence officers worked closely with the military and local partners to develop 
an integrated strategy that killed or captured terrorist leadership, denied terrorists 
safehaven, and ultimately replaced the networks we destroyed with infinitely better 
institutions and the potential for a better fiiture. 

In sum, terrorists exploit political, ethnic, communal and economic 
grievances. Bringing terrorist leadership to justice, denying terrorists safehaven 
and addressing the conditions that terrorist exploit so that those we eliminate are 
not replaced by scores more requires us to use all the elements of national power. 
This is the case on a policy level - our counterterrorism agenda and our Freedom 
Agenda are linked for real and strategic reasons. It is also true on a practical level. 
We are working well and improving our cooperation in Washington. However, 
our best means of countering the multilayered terrorist threat is to engage 
coordinated networks of interagency Country Teams operating under the 
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Ambassador’s Chief of Mission authority to bring to bear diplomacy, intelligence, 
military power, economic assistance, law enforcement and rule of law capacity 
building, and the power of what America stands for against the terrorist enemy. 

This need for inter-agency operations goes far beyond mere coordination or 
cooperation. It demands that we plan, conduct and structure operations - from the 
very outset - as part of an intimately coimected whole-of-govemment approach. 
We are not there yet, but we have made progress. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the formal part of my remarks and I welcome 
your questions or comments. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. SKELTON 

Mr. Skelton. The 2006 QDR Report emphasized the importance of interagency 
capacity and unity of effort. General Pace has spoken before the HASC both about 
the need to develop and reward civilian expertise that will complement the military, 
and the need for coordinated interagency planning and responses to complex contin- 
gencies. 

The VCJCS’s testimony for hearing focused narrowly on existing and desired train 
and equip authorities and on supporting the State Department’s Coordinator for Re- 
construction and Stabilization. Given the QDR’s emphasis and General Pace’s state- 
ments, does the JCS have broader recommendations? 

Admiral Giambastiani. Thank you for the opportunity to share three of the broad- 
er recommendations I [and the JCS] believe are necessary to achieve our goal of 
“unity of effort.” Consistent with the recommendations of the QDR and with General 
Pace’s suggestions before this committee and elsewhere, these three involve change 
beyond DOD alone. 

First and foremost, I believe the Executive and Legislative branches must to- 
gether develop a new USG capability that allows us to prepare for, plan, and exe^ 
cute whole-of-government operations in the 21st century security environment. To 
do this, we should bring together the executive and legislative branches in a biparti- 
san, cooperative effort that examines the complete range of possibilities for change 
to our interagency processes and stays together in partnership to implement the 
measures that make the most sense for the nation. 

Second, planning is the integrating function. Planning is the activity that brings 
together the key stakeholders to formulate whole-of-government goals and objectives 
that, in turn, direct every activity of the departments and agencies of government 
toward the desired end. We must institutionalize a planning capability throughout 
the USG. Currently, this capability is mature and resident only in our military 
forces. I am very interested in developing ways in which we can grow this capability 
outside our military — which is just the kind of thing that we need to address col- 
laboratively across the USG. That leads me to the third broad recommendation. 

The mechanism for institutionalizing a new planning capability and for growing 
skilled civilian planners is the same — education and a career track that rewards 
performance in this field. Professional education as a core element of one’s career 
development program is the key enabler to institutionalizing all of the new inter- 
agency capabilities we seek. It is time for the idea of a profession in national secu- 
rity to reach its full potential. We recommend a national security professional devel- 
opment and education system that encompasses the appropriate departments of the 
federal government in a way that leverages our successful post-Goldwater-Nichols 
experience with our integrated joint officer management and joint professional mili- 
tary education programs. 

Mr. Skelton. Admiral Giambastiani testified that we should be considering ele- 
ments outside government when we discuss interagency improvements. Explain. 
What is the JCS doing to advance this notion? 

Admiral Giambastiani. When I think about applying all of our national capabili- 
ties, I am often led to entities outside the federal government. I am interested in 
developing ways for the USG to be more inclusive in how it plans, prepare for, and 
execute stabilization, security, transition & reconstruction (SSTR) operations and 
similar operations within the US, such a Hurricane Katrina-like response. SSTR op- 
erations provide a good baseline for development because they intrinsically require 
more capability than is available within any single government. 

The Department and the Joint Staff are advancing this work principally through 
the QDR Building Partnership Capacity (BPC) Roadmap and the work of United 
States Joint Forces Command (USJFCOM). The BPC Roadmap explicitly directs the 
Department to work with nongovernmental organizations and the private sector to 
develop more effective ways to collaborate during planning, preparation, and execu- 
tion activities. One example of this effort is the development of recommended guide- 
lines for civil-military relations in non-permissive environments, compiled by the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Staff, the combatant commands, the 
United States Institute for Peace, and the NGO umbrella organization InterAction. 
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USJFCOM, partnering with the Department of State, Coordinator for Reconstruc- 
tion and Stabilization (S/CRS), has used the Multinational Interagency Group ex- 
periments to work out process and organizational solutions. These solutions enable 
and encourage information sharing and coordination of effort across the inter- 
national interagency community (coalition partner civilian governmental agencies) 
as well as the broader community of international organizations including NATO, 
the EU, and the UN. 

Several recent humanitarian operations, including tsunami relief. Hurricane 
Katrina, and the Pakistani earthquake have advanced our interagency coordination 
skills. The Federal Response to Hurricane Katrina Lessons Learned recommends 
that federal response better integrate the contributions of NGOS and the private 
sector into the broader national effort — reinforcing the QDR’s same recommendation 
for the Department of Defense. 

We must carry our discussion on ‘interagency’ improvements beyond ‘govern- 
mental’ improvements. The improvements we seek will be fully realized when non- 
governmental organizations and the private sector craft common operational goals 
and align execution to achieve those common goals. 

Mr. Skelton. At the hearing. Admiral Giambastiani gave a concrete example of 
interagency successes. He did not give an example of interagency failure. Please 
give one example of a recent interagency failure and then give lessons learned from 
the examples of success and failure. How are “lessons-learned” institutionalized 
among the JCS staff? Does the JCS staff coordinate lessons-learned with other orga- 
nizations? Does JCS staff coordinate on other organizations’ lessons? 

Admiral Giambastiani. While the United States possesses the most capable and 
responsive government in the world, there are clearly many opportunities for im- 
provement, particularly in the area of interagency coordination. Last summer’s Hur- 
ricane Katrina strike highlighted many areas that deserve our attention. 

White House and Congressional Reports on the federal government’s response to 
Hurricane Katrina noted that the planning process for domestic crises within the 
federal government needs significant improvement. Additionally, these reports rec- 
ommended DOD support the development of enhanced operational planning capa- 
bilities within DHS and FEMA in order to better predict detailed requirements and 
plan for specific actions needed to respond to future disasters. 

DOD is actively engaging DHS and other interagency partners to improve pre-cri- 
ses planning, preparation, and response capabilities. Prior to the landfall of Hurri- 
cane Katrina, DOD initiated a process to assign Defense Coordinating Officers 
(DCOs) and five-member Defense Coordinating Elements (DCEs) in each of the ten 
FEMA regional offices. The DCOs/DCEs will enhance interagency coordination of 
the military resources supporting crises responses by providing a single DOD point 
of contact at a deployed federal Joint Field Office and current FEMA regional of- 

Additionally, in coordination with DHS, FEMA and DOT, DOD has developed 18 
pre-scripted Requests for Assistance (RFAs) to expedite the provision of DOD sup- 
port to civil authorities during a disaster response. These RFAs address DOD sup- 
port for transportation, communications, public works and engineering, mass care, 
housing and human services, resource support, public health, and medical services. 

DOD has also deployed planners to conduct vulnerability assessments in the Gulf 
Coast states with emphasis on Louisiana. This assessment effort was integrated into 
an interagency effort led by FEMA. DOD operations and logistics planners are as- 
sisting DHS with the development of response plans for the 2006 severe weather 
season. The resulting DHS plans will focus on the provision of logistics to an area 
impacted by a major or catastrophic disaster. 

The post-Hurricane Katrina initiatives described above demonstrate both how 
DOD is working to enhance its performance, based upon the findings derived from 
the Department’s internal lessons learned processes, as well as how DOD is assist- 
ing and supporting its interagency partners with their issue resolution efforts. 

Finally, the Joint Staff J-7 is tasked to oversee the CJCS’s lessons learned pro- 
gram. Lessons are institutionalized within the DOD by the establishment of lessons 
learned programs by the Services, Combatant Commands, Combat Service Agencies, 
and other DOD agencies. 

While DOD does not coordinate lessons learned with other organizations we can 
share data with them. DOD is developing the Joint Lessons Learned Information 
System (JLLIS) that will more efficiently and effectively permit the sharing of ob- 
servations, findings, recommendations and lessons learned between the Services, 
Combatant Commands, Combat Service Agencies, and other DOD agencies. In the 
aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, DOD is expanding its working relationships to link 
with the DHS and numerous disaster response and interagency organizations. In 
time, JLLIS will be linked to these organizations via the Internet. Although, the 
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DOD does not coordinate on other organizations’ lessons, we can mine the data as 
it becomes available. 

Mr. Skelton. What interagency issues does the JCS believe Congress should take 
up first and why? What elements in legislation would be necessary for JCS or new 
national security partners (domestic or foreign), to improve interagency capacities 
to respond to current and future national security complex contingencies, challenges 
and opportunities? What about within JCS? 

Admiral Giambastiani. Areas where the Congress could help immediately include: 

Providing the legal impetus and financial resources that will enable the USG to 
sustain the momentum it has generated thus far in developing a capability to plan 
for and conduct stabilization & reconstruction operations. The Stabilization & Re- 
construction Civilian Management Act of 2006 and the authorities provided in the 
Senate version of the FY07 NDAA (sections 1206, 1207 and 1208) have our strong 
support. All of the investment in the stabilization & reconstruction field is transfer- 
able to other operational and functional areas. We can not afford to have that set 
back this far into our work by the loss of legitimacy that a fourth pass on these 
bills would likely signal. 

Investing in human capital for the long term. The resources required for many 
of our interagency partners to begin developing civilian deployable expert capacity 
should be high on the list of things needing attention. We also need to enable our 
interagency partners to build into their structure rotational assignments of person- 
nel for formal education, training, and interagency duty. This is linked to my pre- 
vious response on broader recommendations and bringing together the executive 
and legislative branches in a collaborative effort to examine the complete range of 
possibilities for change to both our interagency processes and our national security 
workforce. The JCS advocates commencing this work as soon as practical. 

Adjusting authorities to remove barriers and facilitate cooperation between agen- 
cies. The recent legislation enabling budget transfer between DOD and DOS for sta- 
bility operations was an excellent start. We need further legislation that encourages 
and rewards interagency cooperation, especially in the area of security assistance. 

With a longer horizon. Congress should consider expanding the Quadrennial De- 
fense Review to a Quadrennial Security Review. By mandating a requirement to in- 
clude a broader Quadrennial Security Review, Congress would create one of the le- 
vers that can move the national security community of the USG to integration. A 
Security, rather than a Defense Review, could generate the intellectual capital need- 
ed to guide the nation’s investments in our future Inter-Agency capabilities. 

Mr. Skelton. In order to improve the interagency process and operations, does 
the JCS believe a government change on the order of a new National Security Act 
(since 1947 Act was government’s response to the Cold War) or a second Goldwater 
Nichols-like reform is necessary? If not, why not? If so, what should be the scope 
of that effort (what changes to personnel systems, organizational structure, com- 
mand and control arrangements, acquisition, etc. are necessary)? 

Admiral Giambastiani. Yes, I think it is time for a sweeping change on the order 
of Goldwater-Nichols. The scope of what is called for in meeting our national secu- 
rity req^uirements in the 21st Century requires an unprecedented degree of USG co- 
ordination and synchronization — indeed it demands integration. We need new legis- 
lation to integrate the efforts of civilian components, to integrate civil-military strat- 
egy development and planning, and to develop a whole-of-government approach to 
contingency response that international partners would be willing to utilize. 

The major changes needed fall into the categories of strategic alignment; plan- 
ning; organization, to include command & control arrangements; and personnel. 
However, the full scope of the effort ought to be developed by the executive-legisla- 
tive partnership. Without a comprehensive, across-government approach, we will not 
achieve the changes required to succeed in the new security environment. 

Strategic Alignment: The process by which the departments and agencies of the 
USG formulate policy, develop strategy, and plan for contingencies must lead to 
unity of purpose toward achieving the nation’s strategic goals and enable unified ac- 
tion during execution. Some of the ways to achieve this include: a Quadrennial Se- 
curity Review and preparation and implementation of National Strategic Planning 
Guidance, which would inform the USG of the President’s contingency priorities and 
convey his direction on how to prepare for those contingencies. 

Planning: The process by which the departments and agencies of the USG formu- 
late policy, develop strategy, and plan for contingencies must also lead to unity of 
purpose toward the nation’s strategic goals and enable unified action during execu- 
tion. Interagency planning must become institutionalized in the USG. The Gold- 
water-Nichols like work should consider all the dimensions of developing and sus- 
taining this capability. 
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Organization: It may be time to look at the equivalent of a Unified Command 
Plan for the government as a whole. As the Unified Command Plan establishes the 
geographic areas of responsibility, missions, responsibilities, functions, and force 
structure for the combatant commands, the Goldwater-Nichols like reform effort 
ought to consider how this unified global approach might provide a model for the 
USG as a whole. 

Personnel: As stated earlier, the USG needs an interagency culture and personnel 
system that brings about results as profound and important as the original Gold- 
water-Nichols Act did in establishing today’s joint military force. Investment in 
human capital is the sine quo non of success in this endeavor. 

Mr. Skelton. In the 1986 Goldwater-Nichols Act the CINCs (now COCOMs) were 
given direction of military forces in the field. In testimony. Ambassador Crumpton 
said in states which we are at war and in non-states (state with no recognizable 
ruling/sovereign authority), military leaders should be the “quarterback” for inter- 
agency plans and operations. In states with which the U.S. is not at war, he as- 
serted that the Ambassador is and should be the “quarterback”. By analogy, one 
might then assume departments/agencies in Washington would perform the mission 
to organize, train, and equip (as do military services) to provide forces/personnel and 
have administrative control over them, while the military or ambassador “quarter- 
back” have tactical/operational control of forces/personnel in the field (for example, 
some have suggested that USAID should organize, train and equip AID personnel 
to serve in the field under some other department’s/agency’s direction). Does the 
JCS aOTee this is a workable construct for interagency planning and operations in 
the field? If not, provide an alternative suggestion for a chain of command/command 
relationships. 

Admiral Giambastiani. In principle. Ambassador Crumpton’s proposal is one of a 
number of potentially workable constructs for operations. General Pace and I agree 
that this subject needs to be addressed with a level of effort commensurate to the 
preparation of the original Goldwater-Nichols legislation. 

The analogy between Services as force providers to the unified commands and De- 
partments/Agencies of the federal government providing personnel to unified inter- 
agency task forces with “quarterback” responsibility and authority seems to be 
valid. A well understood military analogy is that of the “supporting” and “sup- 
ported” commanders. Routinely, for operations around the world, a Combatant Com- 
mander (COCOM) with the lead responsibility is designated the “supported” 
COCOM and other Combatant Commanders are designated as “supporting” 
COCOMs. As CDR USJFCOM, I was most frequently a “supporting” COCiOM and 
we measured our effectiveness by how successful we could make the “supported” 
COCOM. A similar understanding of the “supported” and “supporting” roles and an 
embrace of the military culture that employs them can be useful as we attempt to 
build unity of command and unity of effort in our interagency operations. 

I would like to see a national-level concept for unified action developed and, with- 
in that concept, the organizational structures and “command” relationships can be 
thought through, tested, evaluated and experimented at the national level. This is 
something entirely new. We do this all the time at United States Joint Forces Com- 
mand for things like the “Military Support to Unified Action” concept, which is cur- 
rently in development. But military support is only a part of the highest order con- 
cept, the concept that describes how the USG — and its universe of partners — will 
act in the future security environment. 

Mr. Skelton. In testimony, Admiral Redd compared the NCTC to the Joint Staff; 
it does strategic operational planning and assigns tasks for CT operations but does 
not have command authority. First, does the government need an organization like 
the Joint Staff or NCTC for broader interagency planning and assigning of roles and 
missions, or do we already have a government organization that can perform this 
role? Second, does the government then need a command structure like that of the 
regional and functional COCOMs to actually command/direct personnel in the field 
to fulfill interagency tasking? 

Admiral Giambastiani. I believe the USG does need an organization that can con- 
duct strategic operational planning and assign tasks and activities to USG depart- 
ments and agencies for broad efforts in the war on terrorism. 

Mr. Skelton. Last year the DOD and SOCOM insisted they needed additional 
funding and authorities to lead the military fight in the GWOT. The special authori- 
ties granted have never been used. According to the New York Times (NYT), Gen- 
eral Downing’s classified report criticized the DOD and NSC bureaucracy for “not 
creating ways to answer Socom’s [sic] real-time needs, forcing the command to navi- 
gate plodding bureaucratic channels whenever it wanted to adjust course.” This 
makes fighting an agile enemy impossible. What has been done by the DOD and 
NSC to remedy this? 
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At the hearing, Admiral Giamhastiani disagreed with General Downing’s reported 
findings and seemed to indicate that his information was “dated”. Explain that point 
of view further considering it is a recent report and that “Pentagon officials” inter- 
viewed hy the New York Times seemed to agree with these findings? 

Admiral Giambastiani. Thank you for the opportunity to clarify the testimony I 
gave at the hearing. 

During our thorough review of General Downing’s Special Operations Force As- 
sessment, it became apparent that many of the assertions made in the report were 
issues that no longer required further attention. The Quadrennial Defense Review 
had addressed nearly all of the resource and funding issues raised in the report to 
the full satisfaction of US Special Operations Command. Many other recommenda- 
tions in the report had already been completed or were in the process of being com- 
pleted. Many, but not all had been initiated by USSOCOM. Additionally, we are cur- 
rently addressing a small number of issues raised in the report, in coordination with 
USSOCOM, with specific Action Plans designed to get us to an effective solution. 

Additionally, the Chairman has instituted a process to report and monitor the top 
three staffing priorities from all of the Combatant Commands, to include 
USSOCOM, to ensure their highest priorities received the appropriate level of atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Skelton. A January 2006 CRS Report on Homeland Security and the estab- 
lishment of NORTHCOM to fight terrorism at home claims, “questions remain con- 
cerning interagency relationships and information sharing.” 

a. Given NORTHCOM HQ, the Domestic Watch Center (with links to the Home- 
land Security Operations Center), Standing Joint Task Force Headquarters North, 
Joint Task Force Headquarters North, Joint Task Force Civil Support, Task Force 
East — Consequence Management, and a Joint Interagency Coordination Group (con- 
sisting of 46 agencies), the assignment of 65 DOD personnel to DHS Headquarters, 
NORTHCOM’s provision of planning and liaison personnel assigned to DHS regional 
components, emergency assignment of NORTHCOM senior military officers to re- 
gional FEMA headquarters, and the NORTHCOM assignment of military officers to 
the operations centers of components of DHS to coordinate tactical operations, why 
do problems with interagency coordination persist (e.g., Katrina)? 

Admiral Giambastiani. The NORAD-USNORTHCOM Command Center (formerly 
the Domestic Warning Center) in conjunction with NORAD-USNORTHCOM Joint 
Interagency Coordination Group, works with interagency partners to enhance collec- 
tive capabilities. They continue to work the challenges associated with interagency 
and intergovernmental coordination with literally hundreds of different federal, 
state, local, tribal and non-governmental agencies and organizations as a priority ef- 
fort. 

Interagency coordination is more than a command challenge — it is a multi-agency 
challenge which will take long-term consistent attention and effort to solve. Progress 
has been made, but much still needs to be done. We see the following as essential 
if we are to eliminate most of the problems with interagency coordination in the 
homeland security and homeland defense arena: 

• Additional agency representatives at each homeland security and homeland de- 
fense agency 

• A standardized interagency training and certification program 

• An interagency common operating picture 

• Full communications interoperability across all levels of government 

• A collaborative and cooperative planning effort to support homeland security 
and homeland defense 

• A fully funded and robust National Exercise Program 

Mr. Skelton. Is there a problematic redundancy or duplication of effort among 
these numerous organizations? 

Admiral Giambastiani. There is a duplication of effort among these organizations 
because the scope of homeland defense and civil support is so broad. Redundancy 
of effort, while at times inefficient, can also reduce risk. Having the lead primary 
agency publish plans identifying how and when DOD support will be provided and 
employed (clear tasks and purposes) will lead to better interagency coordination and 
planning. Primary agencies are developing a better understanding of the limits of 
their capabilities and are identifying the point at which they will likely ask for DOD 
support. As these points are defined, redundancy or duplication will be reduced. 

USNORTHCOM routinely assesses and exercises command elements and compo- 
nents to look for ways to enhance operations and mission capabilities. However, con- 
sidering USNORTHCOM’s continuing and increasing mission requirements (e.g., 
pandemic influenza, border security, 2006 hurricane season support, etc.), any con- 
solidation of their headquarters and/or component elements will be carefully consid- 
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ered because mission failure in the homeland is not an option. Seeking efficiencies 
within limits, however, also makes sense. 

Mr. Skelton. It appears that there is a lot of management overhead that does 
not perform very well. Could that be reduced while at the same time rohusting oper- 
ational capacity? 

Admiral Giambastiani. USNORTHCOM is optimized to serve as an operating 
headquarters to direct defense of its Area of Responsibility and to execute Defense 
Support of Civil Authorities, when directed. The USNORTHCOM Concept of Oper- 
ations and Battle Staff Standard Operating Procedures reflect lessons learned from 
Joint Forces Command Millennium Challenge 2002 as well as a series of exercises 
leading to full operational capability evaluation in October 2004. USNORTHCOM’s 
standing Joint Task Forces and component commands similarly reflect lean com- 
mands focused on the highest priority mission set. USNORTHCOM is careful of 
“dual-taskings” and the importance of collaboration to ensure efficiency. They use 
the Defense Readiness Reporting System to maintain a monthly assessment of read- 
iness to perform joint mission essential tasks. 

Mr. Skelton. What measures have been put in place or planned to improve 
NORTHCOM’s and its partners’ interagency planning and operations deficiencies? 

Admiral Giambastiani. Key measures include the establishment of a National Ex- 
ercise Program with participation from the Department of Defense, Department of 
Homeland Security, other National Response Plan-associated organizations, as well 
as state, local and tribal government agencies. In addition, USNORTHCOM has es- 
tablished an Interagency Coordination Officer training and certification program to 
standardize and formalize the training, capabilities, and credibility of its personnel. 

USNORTHCOM has also implemented the following initiatives outlined in the 
Quadrennial Defense Review and Building Partnership Capabilities Execution Road- 
map: 

• Detailing personnel to other agencies to support those agencies’ efforts to build 
their planning and deployment capabilities 

• Expanding DOD planning and training programs to civilian planners 

• Developing an Interagency National Security Officer corps designed to develop 
a cadre of government personnel knowledgeable and more capable in interagency 
communication and coordination 

• Promoting DOD participation in the National Exercise and Evaluation Program 
and the National Security Exercise Program 

Mr. Skelton, b. How far has NORTHCOM progressed in building relationships 
with state, local and tribal levels? 

Admiral Giambastiani. USNORTHCOM’s primary interagency focus is at the fed- 
eral level; however, they have a continuing program of interagency engagement and 
enhancement with regional, state, local, and National Guard partners. 
USNORTHCOM has cultivated relationships at the state and local levels and with 
non-governmental organizations through their Joint Interagency Coordination 
Group. 

Mr. Skelton. Has there been sufficient variety in exercise localities to test the 
relationships and the system of planning and operational coordination? 

Admiral Giambastiani. USNORTHCOM continues to look for ways to increase 
participation by regional, state, local, and tribal agencies in the National Exercise 
Program to strengthen our nation’s response capabilities. 

To date, NORAD and USNORTHCOM have planned and/or conducted exercises 
in/with 27 states, 9 of the 10 Federal Emergency Management Agency Regions, 4 
Canadian Provinces, and Public Safety and Emergency Preparedness Canada. Over 
150 federal, state, local and multinational agencies and non-governmental organiza- 
tions have participated in NORAD and USNORTHCOM exercises. Each year, 
USNORTHCOM and NORAD sponsor five large-scale exercises and over 30 smaller 
exercises. Exercise scenarios have simulated a wide range of homeland defense and 
civil support challenges, to include: threats from all domains, missile defense, con- 
sequence management operations, nuclear counterproliferation, protection of critical 
infrastructure, maritime interception operations, bioterrorist attacks, other weapons 
of mass destruction attacks, and natural disasters. USNORTHCOM also integrates 
potential disaster scenarios, such as pandemic influenza, into their training and ex- 
ercises. 

Mr. Skelton. Have no-notice or short-notice exercises been planned in such a way 
to really test communications and operational capacity? 

Admiral Giambastiani. Deployments of Quick Reaction Forces and Rapid Re- 
sponse forces have been exercised in 2004 and 2005 Emergency Deployment Readi- 
ness Exercises. However, we have not implemented, nor do we have funding to sup- 
port, any full no-notice or short-notice exercise programs to respond to the broader 
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range of possible incidents such as the 15 Department of Homeland Security Threat 
Scenarios. 

Mr. Skelton. Mr. O’Connell’s (DOD) testimony asserted that military JIATFs are 
a model for integrated operations. Is there an example of a JIATF that has a broad- 
er number of agency subscribers and a broader mission that is having success in 
the field? To what can their success be attributed? Can JCS make a recommenda- 
tion on how to adopt/adapt this model more broadly and at more levels to enhance 
interagency planning and operations? 

Admiral Giambastiani. Mr. O’Connell is precisely correct when he asserts that 
JIATFs provide a model of the synergistic possibilities of close interagency coordina- 
tion. I offer the following example of just such an organization. 

JIATF-South is a Combined, Joint, Interagency Command consisting of represent- 
atives from eleven foreign countries, all U.S. Armed Services (including the USCG) 
and the DOD intelligence agencies, the Departments of Justice (DOJ) and Home- 
land Security (DHS), plus the Central Intelligence Agency. 

With USG agency representatives and International Liaison Officers under one di- 
rector, JIATF-South serves as a model for interagency and international coopera- 
tion. The entire team is focused on a common goal, ensuring unity of command and 
effort. Manned and led by personnel from the various agencies and countries with 
a counter-drug mission, the JIATF organizational structure embodies the force-mul- 
tiplying effect of a task force. 

The JIATF model, focused on long-term improvement of international or domestic 
cooperation and capacity building, can: (1) maximize scarce U.S. resources; (2) inte- 
grate military, intelligence, and law enforcement activities; (3) facilitate execution 
of the WOT by building host-nation capacities to address transnational threats; (4) 
maximize partner nation and/or interagency cooperation; and (5) support Combatant 
Command Security Cooperation objectives and broader USG objectives. 

Mr. Skelton. What is the division of responsibility between the NCTC’s strategic 
operational planning component, the National Security Council (NSC) and the 
Homeland Security Council (HSC)? 

Admiral Redd. The NSC and HSC staffs are responsible for organizing and man- 
aging the process whereby policy and strategy are developed and approved. NCTC 
does not make strategy or policy, but works closely with NSC and HSC to ensure 
that the appropriate plans are developed to implement the policies and strategies 
that emerge from the NSC and HSC. Under the terms of the Intelligence Reform 
and Terrorism Prevention Act (IRTPA), NCTC is responsible for conducting strategic 
operational planning for Counterterrorism (CT) activities. To do this, NCTC leads 
an interagency planning effort to develop strategic goals, objectives and sub-objec- 
tives, and ultimately, tasks that are assigned to a lead agency or department in sup- 
port of the national strategy. 

Mr. Skelton. At the hearing. Admiral Redd gave a concrete example of inter- 
agency success. He did not give as concrete an example of interagency failure. 
Please give one example of a recent interagency failure and then give lessons 
learned from both the examples of success and failure. How are “lessons learned” 
institutionalized in the NCTC organization? Does NCTC coordinate your lessons- 
learned with other non-intelligence Community (IC) organizations? Does NCTC co- 
ordinate on other non-IC organizations’ lessons? 

Admiral Redd. You may recall the pre-election threat of 2004 during which the 
Terrorist Threat Integration Center (before NCTC), the Central Intelligence Agency 
and Department of State (DOS) all provided threat warnings to U.S. policy- and de- 
cision-makers. All three reports reached different conclusions, and due to the vari- 
ance between the three reports, U.S. officials were left to interpret the information 
and draw their own conclusions. With respect to lessons learned, NCTC has subse- 
quently established a line of community products that speak witb a single voice for 
threat warning, while offering U.S. officials alternative views and perspectives. 

The CT community is continually examining its processes and refining its prac- 
tices to become more effective, and indeed more efficient, in fulfilling its important 
mission. Our collective effort in the information-sharing realm is a case in point, 
where multiple agencies and departments have worked to ensure the dissemination 
of more information, at lower classification levels, to relevant federal, state, and 
local officials. An important focus of this work has been to better manage the han- 
dling of threat reporting to ensure that actionable intelligence gets to those who 
need it in a focused and coordinated fashion. These efforts have led to important 
improvements in interagency coordination and dissemination practices, and better 
communication with the law enforcement and homeland security communities. 

While NCTC and our community partners work on nearly a daily basis to improve 
processes based on lessons learned, we are also establishing a formal lessons 
learned capability. NCTC’s Mission Management (MM) Directorate has recently 
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launched the first of our lessons learned studies, focused on the IC’s 
counterterrorism support to the Torino Winter Olympics. This effort involves out- 
reach not only to multiple agencies and departments of the IC, but also U.S. Gov- 
ernment (USG) entities more broadly to capture best practices and develop rec- 
ommendations to improve IC support to future special events. For this effort, our 
MM Directorate has collaborated with the Directorate of National Intelligence’s 
(DNI) Lessons Learned Center and partnered with the Center for the Study of Intel- 
ligence. The results of the Torino study will be shared broadly within the IC, and 
we will be working with our interagency Counterterrorism Advisory Group to de- 
velop plans for future lessons learned studies, which can be focused on interagency 
shortfalls and problem areas. We will continue to reach out to the IC and beyond, 
as necessary, to improve our counterterrorism efforts, and to support lessons 
learned studies conducted by others upon their request. 

Mr. Skelton. What interagency issues does the NCTC believe Congress should 
take up first and why? What elements in legislation would be necessary for the 
NCTC or new national security partners (domestic or foreign), to improve inter- 
agency capacities to respond to current and future national security complex contin- 
gencies, challenges and opportunities? What about within the NCTC? 

Admiral Redd. The IRTPA provided the DNI and NCTC with a number of tools 
to improve interagency capabilities to respond to national security contingencies, 
challenges, and opportunities. Examples range from NCTC’s USCj-wide strategic 
operational planning responsibilities for the global war on terror to the DNI’s budg- 
et and tasking authorities. A number of USG-wide information sharing initiatives 
are also underway. I believe we need to assess the effectiveness of these tools before 
we consider additional far-reaching legislative initiatives. The Administration has 
made some more modest proposals, however, in its FY 2007 intelligence authoriza- 
tion submission. 

At this point in time. Congress can provide the greatest assistance by ensuring 
that NCTC and its partners have the resources (including facilities and personnel) 
to facilitate NCTC’s fulfillment of its statutory responsibilities and the USG success 
in the War on Terrorism. 

Mr. Skelton. In order to improve the interagency process and operations, does 
the NCTC believe a government change on the order of a new National Security Act 
(since the 1947 Act was government’s response to the Cold War) or a second Gold- 
water Nichols-like reform is necessary? if not, why not? If so, what should be the 
scope of that effort (what changes to personnel systems (clearances), organizational 
structure, command and control arrangements, acquisition, etc. are necessary)? 

Admiral Redd. The IRTPA was a fundamental reorganization of the IC, close, if 
not equal, in magnitude, to the passage of the National Security Act of 1947 and 
the Goldwater-Nichols reform in the Department of Defense. The DNI now has sub- 
stantial authority to effect change in the areas of personnel, acquisitions, and secu- 
rity across the iC. For example, the DNI recently adopted a joint duty directive for 
the IC, making service in more than one element of the IC a requirement for certain 
promotions and positions. 

In addition, as authorized by the IRTPA, the NCTC is responsible for “strategic 
operational planning” to develop interagency counterterrorism plans that integrate 
all instruments of national power. This mission represents a bold and unprece- 
dented approach to integrating the efforts across the full spectrum of Executive 
Branch departments and agencies for countering terrorism. NCTC’s Directorate of 
Strategic Operational Planning’s (DSOP’s) efforts to develop interagency plans have 
already involved hundreds of departmental planners and will have far reaching and 
long lasting implications for how the United States executes the War on Terrorism. 

In light of the significance of these new authorities and responsibilities, it is im- 
portant to allow time to evaluate their effectiveness before consideration of addi- 
tional significant government restructuring. 

Mr. Skelton. In the 1986 Goldwater-Nichols Act the CINCs (now COCOMs) were 
given direction of military forces in the field. In testimony. Ambassador Crumpton 
said in states with which we are at war and in non-states (states with no recogniz- 
able ruling/sovereign authority), military leaders should be the “quarterback” for 
interagency plans and operations. In states with which the U.S. is not at war, he 
asserted that the Ambassador is and should be the “quarterback”. By analogy, one 
might then assume departments/agencies in Washington would perform the mission 
to organize, train and equip (as do the military services) to provide forces/personnel 
and have administrative control over the [n], while the military or ambassador 
“quarterback” or have tactical/operational control of forces/personnel in the field (for 
example, some have suggested that USAID should organize, train and equip AID 
personnel to serve in the field under some other department’s/agency’s direction). 
Does the NCTC agree this is a workable construct for interagency planning and op- 
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erations in the field? If not, provide an alternative suggestion for a chain of com- 
mand/command relationships. 

Admiral Redd. We defer to DOS and other agencies/departments who have per- 
sonnel stationed abroad regarding the roles and responsibilities for Ambassadors in 
the field. However, we can note that your analogy regarding command relationships, 
applied more broadly, also bears on the work we have underway in strategic oper- 
ational planning. In this role, as defined in the IRTPA, we are producing the gov- 
ernment’s blueprint for the War on Terrorism, integrating all instruments of na- 
tional power and influence. In this capacity, NCTC is leading a major interagency 
effort to develop a counterterrorism roadmap and coordinate the efforts of dozens 
of USG entities. While NCTC is leading this important planning effort, its role does 
not extend to directing the actual execution of other departments’ and agencies’ 
counterterrorism activities. Instead, these organizations appropriately retain the 
mandate based on their statutory responsibilities, and necessary flexibility to carry 
out relevant tasks and activities — benefiting from NCTC’s planning leadership. 

Mr. Skelton. In testimony. Admiral Redd compared the NCTC to the Joint Staff; 
it does strategic operational planning and assigns tasks for CT operations but does 
not have command authority. First, does the government need an organization like 
the Joint Staff or NCTC for broader interagency planning and assigning of roles and 
missions, or do we already have a government organization that can perform this 
role? Second, does the government then need a command structure like that of the 
regional and functional COCOMs to actually command/direct personnel in the field 
to fulfill interagency tasking? 

Admiral Redd. As recommended by the National Commission on Terrorist Attacks 
Upon the United States, and as Congress recognized by authorizing the NCTC in 
the IRTPA, the Executive Branch needed an organization modeled on the Joint Staff 
to develop interagency plans that integrate all instruments of national power for 
countering terrorism. 

The Commission did not recommend that the NCTC have any command authority 
with respect to “strategic operational planning,” and the IRTPA states explicitly 
that the NCTC does not have authority to direct the execution of operations. The 
Executive Branch is currently developing the “strategic operational planning” proc- 
ess in order to fulfill the Commission’s vision and Congress’s mandate. Accordingly, 
a new Executive Branch command structure is not needed at this time. 

Mr. Skelton. What relationship does the NCTC have with NORTHCOM? 

Admiral Redd. The NCTC Operations Center (NCTOC) has continuous daily con- 
tact with the NORAD/NORTHCOM (N/NC) Operations/Intelligence Watch (OIW) in 
Cheyenne Mountain; the teams on duty have a threat-related conversation with the 
OIW at least once every 12 hours. In addition, NCTC directly supports NORTHCOM 
during real-world aviation and maritime operations. 

Specifically: 

NORTHCOM personnel access the NCTC Situation Report (SITREP) and Threats 
to US Interests Worldwide (Threat Matrix) through NCTC Online on a daily basis. 

NORTHCOM participates in a nightly NCTC-chaired video teleconference with 
national-level operations and watch centers to discuss potential terrorist threats. 

NCTC works with the NORTHCOM J7 and J2 in planning NCTC participation 
in their exercises and interacts with NORTHCOM during exercises hosted by an- 
other command. 

DOD is included in the development of interagency counterterrorism plans by 
NCTC’s Strategic Operational Planning Directorate. As a result, NORTHCOM’s 
views are represented in the formulation of strategic operational plans. 

NORTHCOM and NCTC regularly participate in visits to each other’s locations 
to collaborate on issues of common concern. 

Mr. Skelton. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff recently testified before 
the House Armed Services Committee to the following: 

“The Goldwater-Nichols legislation established a system of incentives and require- 
ments to foster Jointness among military officers. We need to find similar ways 
to encourage interagency expertise. Rewarding interagency work experience, edu- 
cation, and training will facilitate better synergy between departments. Likewise, 
we need and should reward individuals and agencies that rapidly deploy and sus- 
tain civilian expertise in tandem with our military. Shared deliberate and crisis 
planning capacity among our interagency partners will also improve our Nation’s 
readiness for contingencies.” 

Are there issues that Congress could help resolve on deploying non-volunteer civil- 
ians to complex contingencies and war zones including health and life insurance 
issues and medical care relative to any injuries sustained in theater on return to 
CONUS? 
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Ambassador Crumpton. The Department of State already has numerous opportu- 
nities and incentives for building interagency experience among our Foreign Service 
and Civil Service personnel. We currently have approximately 165 permanent de- 
tails to 28 agencies, including 50 details to the Department of Defense. Additional 
details are established on an ad hoc basis. Through new requirements for promotion 
into the Senior Foreign Service, members of the Foreign Service are especially en- 
couraged to spend at least one year of their mid-level career on detail to another 
agency. 

The Department also offers approximately 138 opportunities for long-term train- 
ing at 30 institutions, such as the National Defense University, the various other 
War Colleges and Commands, Princeton, Harvard and other academic institutions 
to promote interagency relationships. 

Additionally, the core mission of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and Stabiliza- 
tion at State (S/CRS) is to lead, coordinate and institutionalize U.S. Government ci- 
vilian capacity to prevent or prepare for post-conflict situations, and to help stabilize 
and reconstruct societies in transition from conflict or civil strife, so they can reach 
a sustainable path toward peace, democracy and a market economy. S/CRS has been 
charged with leading the coordination of USG stabilization and reconstruction ef- 
forts. Currently, S/CRS staff come from the State Department, USAID, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, Central Intelligence Agency, Army Corps of Engineers, Joint 
Forces Command, Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Treasury Department. 

In response to your ultimate question regarding benefits for civilians deployed to 
war zones, we have been carefully assessing this issue for some time. We appreciate 
the language in the Supplemental that provides additional personnel authorities re- 
lated to Iraq and Afghanistan (Sections 1602 and 1603). Another issue that we have 
been striving to resolve is how the Worker’s Compensation System cares for covered 
employees injured in war zones, especially upon return to the United States. We 
will continue to discuss improvements with our colleagues at the Department of 
Labor, which administers the program. 

Mr. Skelton. At the hearing, Ambassador Crumpton gave a concrete example of 
an interagency success. He did not give as concrete an example of an interagency 
failure. Please give one example of a recent interagency failure and then give les- 
sons learned from both examples of success and failure. How are “lessons learned” 
institutionalized in State? Does State coordinate lessons-learned with other organi- 
zations? Does State coordinate on other organizations ‘lessons?’ 

Ambassador Crumpton. 

• Just a few months before the 9/11 attacks, in summer of 2001, an eventual hi- 
jacker Khalid al Mihdhar, a Saudi national, had his U.S. visa renewed. Despite in- 
telligence dating back to late 1999 and early 2000 that linked him to al-Qaeda and 
the 1998 embassy bombings, Mihdhar was not on the State Department’s “watch 
list.” If he had been, he would not have been issued the visa. The failure to include 
him on the watch list is attributable to mistakes made by several agencies and was 
a harsh lesson learned that the USG’s multiple watch lists needed to be consoli- 
dated, so that all pertinent information regarding a suspect individual could be 
readily accessible by those who needed it to protect the United States, our interests, 
and our friends and allies. This effort is ongoing. We learned that it is not enough 
for each agency individually to be doing its job; but that those efforts have to be 
woven together into a seamless counterterrorism effort. 

• From the positive example I cited at the hearing, we have learned the importance 
of having all elements of statecraft coming together, both in the field and in Wash- 
ington. During that incident in the spring of 2002, in southern Afghanistan, a CIA 
source identified enemy movement out of a village, predicted at dawn. U.S. Navy 
responded with a P-3 surveillance aircraft over that village, but could not take on 
the mission. Therefore, the mission was handed off to a CIA-operated UAV that, in 
turn, was able to inform a ground team consisting of CIA, special forces and Af- 
ghans, who initially intercepted the enemy convoy as it left the village, which 
bought time for a Navy Seal team to deploy from Bagram and, working with the 
UAV platform, destroy the convoy. 

• The lessons from our mistakes and successes are factored into our calculus as we 
work to create new policies or further existing ones. This is how we work with other 
agencies, as well as how we approach international bilateral and multilateral rela- 
tions and negotiations. 

• As an example of how these lessons have been institutionalized, the Office of the 
Coordinator for Counterterrorism (S/CT) includes individuals from other bureaus 
within the State Department, the CIA, FBI, DOD and DHS as well as on loan from 
the government of one of our closest allies in the War on Terror. These staff mem- 
bers work closely with others in S/CT, and are also in constant contact with their 
home agencies and organizations. 
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• We also work with the Foreign Service Institute on developing curriculum on 
counterterrorism issues, including assisting with case studies. 

• We engage in interagency outreach, as well as extensive speeches and seminars. 
I regularly speak in interagency for a, such as the Joint Military Intelligence Col- 
lege, U.S. Special Operations Command (SOCOM), U.S. government-sponsored 
think tanks, and others. I, of course, also lead interagency teams in Regional Strate- 
gic Initiative (RSI) conferences and in bilateral exchanges. 

• In addition, S/CT is represented, including at senior levels, in numerous inter- 
agency policy coordinating committees and working groups. These working groups 
meet daily, weekly or biweekly to discuss counterterrorism and homeland security 
issues of concern, as well as current and ongoing policies to target the terrorist 
threat. 

Mr. Skelton. In order to improve the interagency process and operations, does 
State believe that a government change on the order to a new National Security Act 
(since the 1947 Act was government’s response to the Cold War) or a second Gold- 
water-Nichols-like reform is necessary? If not, why not? If so, what should be the 
scope of that effort (what changes to personnel systems, organizational structure, 
command and control arrangements, acquisition, etc., are necessary)? 

Ambassador Crumpton. Thank you for seeking our views on these important 
questions. I do not think it would be appropriate for me to propose independently 
to Congress or to comment on large-scale governmental reform, since that reform 
would possibly involve large parts of the Department as well as other agencies with- 
in the federal government. Looking for ways that we can improve is a constant and 
on-going process. For example, I participate regularly in interagency meetings 
where we often discuss and frequently implement ideas to improve the interagency 
process. In addition, the State Department routinely expresses its views on possible 
or pending legislation at the appropriate time and through appropriate channels, in 
coordination with other interested executive branch agencies. We are not in a posi- 
tion at this time to offer comments on possible legislation, which would have wide- 
ranging effects within the executive branch. 

Mr. Skelton. What interagency issues does State believe Congress should take 
up first and why? What elements in legislation would be necessary for State or new 
national security partners (domestic or foreign), to improve interagency capacities 
to respond to current and future national security complex contingencies, challenges 
and opportunities? What about within State? 

Ambassador Crumpton. Thank you for your support on these important issues. 
In September of this year, the Administration released “9/11 Five Years Later: Suc- 
cesses and Challenges”. This report is a comprehensive review of what has thus far 
been accomplished and what remains to be done in the area of national security in 
the era after the 9/11 attacks. While this document does not specifically address pos- 
sible Congressional action, I believe it does establish quite clearly what, as a nation, 
our priorities should be. While I do not have specific suggestions at this time, I am 
confident that the State Department and other interested executive branch agencies 
will continue to make clear our legislative priorities to Congress as specific needs 
and issues arise. 

Mr. Skelton. In the 1986 Goldwater Nichols Act, the CINCs (now COCOMs) were 
given direction of military forces in the field. In testimony. Ambassador Crumpton 
said in states with which we are at war in and in non-states (states with no rec- 
ognizable ruling/sovereign authority), military leaders should be the “quarterback” 
for interagency plans and operations. In states with which the U.S. is not at war, 
he asserted that the Ambassador is and should be the “quarterback.” By analogy, 
one might then assume departments/agencies in Washington would perform the 
mission to organize, train and equip (as do military services) to provide forces/per- 
sonnel and have administrative control over them, while the military or ambassador 
“quarterback” or have tactical/operational control of forces/personnel in the field (for 
example, some have suggested that USAID should organize, train and equip AID 
personnel to serve in the field under some other department’s/agency’s direction). 
Does State believe this is a workable construct for interagency planning and oper- 
ations in the field? If not, provide an alternative suggestion for a chain of command/ 
command relationships. 

Ambassador Crumpton. 

• The role of the Ambassador in overseeing interagency planning and operations in 
the field has been and continues to be a workable framework. As the President’s 
personal representative to a foreign government, the ambassador depends on ele- 
ments of his country team or personnel who are temporarily assigned, from many 
agencies, to perform tasks for which they are uniquely qualified. The Ambassador, 
as Chief of Mission, synchronizes the work and relationships among all USG person- 
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nel in the Mission to ensure that our foreign policy goals are met. For instance, U.S. 
military civil affairs teams sent to countries to improve basic infrastructure would 
be part of a broader outreach to the host nation. 

Mr. Skelton. In testimony, Admiral Redd compared the NCTC to the Joint Staff; 
it does strategic operational planning and assigns tasks for CT operations but does 
not have command authority? First, does the government need an organization like 
the Joint Staff or NCTC [to do] the broader interagency planning and assigning of 
roles and missions or do we already have a government organization that can per- 
form this role? Second, does the government then need a command structure like 
that of the regional and functional COCOMs to actually command/direct personnel 
in the field to fulfill interagency tasking? 

Ambassador Crumpton. 

• With regard to the first question, at this time, NCTC’s current role is the best 
approach. 

• Regarding the second question, COCOMS and ambassadors already have a strong 
interdependency which has been demonstrated in a variety of countries throughout 
the world. We believe the best solutions to current challenges come from our respec- 
tive representatives in the field, with support and policy guidance from Washin^on 
when needed. The current Regional Strategic Initiatives we have undertaken dem- 
onstrates this approach, recognizing that defeating all aspects of terrorism is di- 
rectly linked to establishing and maintaining strong international, as well as inter- 
agency, partnerships. 

Mr. Skelton. According to the New York Times, the Downing report also criti- 
cizes “Pentagon civilians, the military’s Joint Staff, the regional war-fighting com- 
manders and the NSC staff for not adjusting their organizations to expedite 
SOCOM’s new CT missions.” The report says the senior civilian and military leaders 
tolerate a system that is not “responsive, flexible, agile” or global. In addition, ac- 
cording to author Thom Shanker’s sources, despite Unified Command Plan direction 
to SOCOM, there is “a tremendous duplication of effort” in the government and that 
SOCOM “does not have the power to do what it has been assigned.” What has been 
done to remedy these problems? 

(a) Is there resistance to SOCOM’s role (MLEs?) at embassies from State Depart- 
ment and Military Attaches as reported? Why does this perception exist? 

(b) If so, what is the solution to this problem? 

Ambassador Crumpton. 

• My office, the State Department’s Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism, 
works closely with SOCOM and the entire Special Operations Community to assist 
in introducing their skills into various parts of the world. Their role is appreciated 
and there is no resistance. Further details regarding SOCOM’s remedies should be 
addressed by DOD. 

• We are in constant dialogue with SOCOM to establish MLE support requirements 
in a framework along the same lines as arrangements pertaining to other non-DOS 
entities under Chief of Mission authority. 

Mr. Skelton. How can the government better tie resource allocation to strategic 
priorities? Can Congress or the President incentivize agencies to participate better 
in interagency processes through budgetary mechanisms? How can the government 
better reward agencies that share and integrate? 

CSIS has suggested an annual NSC(HSC)/OMB review to assess whether spend- 
ing on National Security matches the President’s National Security Strategy prior- 
ities. Do you concur that this might be a viable way to improve the linkage of re- 
sources to priorities? 

Ambassador Crumpton. The government can better tie resource allocations to 
strategic priorities by making such ties the basic issue in allocation decisions. Infor- 
mation for such decisions is already sent to Congress each year as required by the 
Government Performance and Results Act. In the case of the Department of State 
the annual Performance Summary is a joint interagency plan with the US Agency 
for International Development. If the Congress and 0MB began to cite data from 
the annual performance summary as the reason for allocation decisions, this would 
better reward and thereby “incentivize” agencies to greater focus on strategic prior- 
ities as well as participation in integrated programs. 

An NSC (HSCyOMB review of spending an the National Security Strategy (NSS) 
could be part of this effort, once an interagency planning layer of goals and metrics 
were added that would facilitate linkage and assessment of individual agency con- 
tributions to the NSS. 

Mr. Skelton. What is the State Department’s relationship with NORTHCOM? 

Ambassador Crumpton. 
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• State provides an experienced Senior Foreign Service Officer as Political Advisor 
(POLAD) to the Combatant Commander. The Department also provides a mid- 
level Foreign Service Officer to NORTHCOM’s Joint Interagency Coordinating 
Group (JIACG). 

• The Combatant Commander visits the State Department and Embassies in his 
AOR regularly for policy consultations. 

• NORTHCOM’s extensive Theater Security Cooperation program includes Canada 
and Mexico and is closely coordinated with the State Department’s Offices of 
Mexican and Canadian Affairs. 

• Joint Task Force-North (JTF-N), a NC component has an intelligence officer in 
Embassy Mexico City’s intelligence fusion cell. 

• Embassy Mexico City’s Office of Defense Cooperation (ODC) is composed of 
NORTHCOM officers. 

• Embassies Ottawa and Mexico City, and State officers participate in NORTHCOM 
and national exercises together, particularly relating to Homeland Defense and 
the roles of Canada and Mexico. 

• NORTHCOM participates in the State Department-led initiative to draft standard 
procedures to accept international donations which can include military-to-mili- 
tary as a result of extensive policy and operational cooperation during Hurricane 
Katrina. 

• NORTHCOM hosts ranking State Department visits, e.g. I should be visiting July 
17. State also hosts NORTHCOM visits, e.g. MG Volcheff, Chief of N-NC J-5, vis- 
ited the Department on June 14. 

• Because of the significance of its Homeland Defense Mission, NORTHCOM regu- 
larly hosts ranking foreign visitors outside its AOR in support of our common for- 
eign policy goals and frequent International Visitor Program participants from 
other AORs. 

• NORTHCOM supported State, the co-lead negotiator, in the recent NORAD re- 
newal negotiations. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY DR. SNYDER 

Dr. Snyder. Would you give three or four specific examples from Iraq, from our 
experience in Iraq that last 3 years where we have had a failure of interagency co- 
operation that we wish we had done better on? Some very specific example, please, 
that may or may not have been corrected. 

Admiral Giambastiani. Interagency cooperation has not failed in Iraq; however, 
in some areas it is sub-standard. First, though, there are multiple examples of su- 
perb interagency integration and cooperation, for example: 

Threat Finance: Threat Finance Exploitation Unit (TFEU) consists of NSC, DOS, 
DOD, Treasury, DEA, FBI, NSA, CIA, and DHS. TFEU’s purpose is to impact finan- 
cial support of terrorist, insurgent, and narcotic financing. Action officers meet 
weekly exchanging information and intelligence. Coordinated efforts allow access 
from the collection and analysis nodes to the operator on the ground streamlining 
the collection, analysis, and reporting process. 

High Value Individuals (HVI): JIATF HVI consists of DOD, DOS, Treasury, FBI, 
DHS, and CIA. 'I'he Task k'orce targets former regime leaders supporting the insur- 
gency and terror acts inside and outside Iraq. 

Border Security: DHS Border Support Teams deployed to Iraq last summer to 
support DOD’s request to provide training and mentoring of the Iraqi border control 
system. 

The President directed a comprehensive integrated approach in the National 
Strategy for Victory in Iraq. Interagency organization and actions for Iraq are for- 
malized in both structure and process, which applies all elements of national 
power — diplomatic, informational, military, and economic. This is executed through 
the National Strategy for Victory in Iraq’s Eight Strategic Pillars that help the Iraqi 
people build a nation at peace with its neighbors and create an ally in the War on 
Terror with a representative government. This government will respect the human 
rights of all Iraqis and build security forces sufficient to maintain domestic order 
and to deny Iraq as a safe haven for terrorists. The structure consists of an inter- 
agency working group for each of the strategic objectives. These working groups re- 
port to the Iraqi Steering Group, which in turn, reports to the Deputies and Prin- 
ciples Committees. The process is a combination of working group meetings and 
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monitoring and assessing our progress toward the goals established for each strate- 
gic objective. 

The Department of Defense is organized differently than other departments. In 
Iraq, General Casey (MNF-I Commander) reports to General Abizaid (CENTCOM 
Commander), who reports to the Secretary of Defense. The military services provide 
and support forces assigned to CENTCOM. Subordinate military units are designed 
to deploy, and their Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen, and Marines are trained for the tasks 
they perform in Iraq. All are guided by joint and service doctrine for tasks across 
the full spectrum of operations. Depending on the level and type of unit, the various 
echelons of military command in Iraq operate at strategic, operational, and tactical 
levels. The organizational result is unity of effort. 

Contrast this with non-DOD agencies assigned in Iraq. They are assigned to the 
Chief of Mission, who reports directly to the Secretary of State. Because subordinate 
elements of the departments are not designed to deploy, individual and organiza- 
tional preparation and support is different. Because operations in Iraq are “non- 
standard” for non-DOD organizations, there is no equivalent doctrinal guide for op- 
erations. 

I must emphasize these are not criticisms, they are simply observations. 

Uniformed members of the Department of Defense deploy wherever and whenever 
they are needed. In Iraq, if a mid-level expert in a particular specialty is needed, 
he or she may be called upon to deploy to meet a requirement for a one-year period. 
This is not the case with civilian government employees, even in wartime. If a mid- 
level DOD Civilian employee is needed in Iraq, he or she does not have to go. In 
some agencies those who do agree to deploy, do so for limited periods (four months, 
six months). Relationships are ever 3 dhing when acting as a hands-on advisor to 
Iraqis. Therefore, longevity, experience, and credibility count. 

Again, I must emphasize, these are not criticisms, they are simply observations. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. LANGEVIN 

Mr. Langevin. Some independent experts have encouraged the creation of a 
Quadrennial National Security Review, similar to DOD’s Quadrennial Defense Re- 
view, though at an interagency level. Do you think such an effort would help us bet- 
ter coordinate our assets of national power? Would such an effort help you and your 
agency better meet our nation’s strategic goals? 

Admiral Giambastiani. The 2006 Quadrennial Defense Review provided the De- 
partment of Defense the opportunity to balance the needs of our ongoing struggle 
with longer-term requirements to enhance security in a rapidly changing world. A 
similar government-wide approach to interagency coordination could potentially help 
the United States develop and coordinate all elements of national power. 

Mr. Langevin. Some independent experts have encouraged the creation of a 
Quadrennial National Security Review, similar to DOD’s Quadrennial Defense Re- 
view, though at an interagency level. Do you think such an effort would help us bet- 
ter coordinate our assets of national power? Would such an effort help you and your 
agency better meet our nation’s strategic goals? 

Ambassador Crumpton. We see value in a formal interagency strategic planning 
and review process tied to departmental performance planning and budget formula- 
tion and execution. Such a process would regularly assess developments in the na- 
tional and international security environments and their implications for Executive 
Branch Department budgets and program priorities. During such a review, invest- 
ment strategies and program performance would be assessed against evolving re- 
quirements of the security environment. The frequency with which such a review 
should be conducted would need to be studied. 

The Secretary has taken significant steps in this regard with respect to her inter- 
agency foreign assistance reform initiative. The intent of this reform is to ensure 
that we are strategically allocating foreign assistance resources to our priority secu- 
rity goals, assessing performance against those goals, and making adjustments as 
necessary. We are also taking concrete steps to widen and deepen State-Defense col- 
laboration consistent with the Secretary’s Transformational Diplomacy initiative by 
expanding exchange and education programs, improving interagency security strat- 
egy development processes, expanding the number of foreign policy advisor positions 
on military command staffs; and we are working closely with OSD in search of other 
similar opportunities for cooperation. 

An expanded interagency review process might improve the ability of the Chief 
Executive to apply the most appropriate instruments of national power to our na- 
tional strategic challenges. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. ISRAEL 

Mr. Israel. You can’t just press a button or pass a bill that says “better inter- 
agency coordination”. It requires a change of thinking and culture, which requires 
training and education, which is hest provided as part of PME. What needs to be 
done to incorporate and deepen curricula offerings on interagency coordination? 

Admiral Giambastiani. The Department of Defense has continued to make strides 
in implementing new and bolstering existing curricula on interagency coordination. 
I welcome the opportunity to share these changes in the hope that other Depart- 
ments and Agencies can learn from our success. 

Joint Publication 3-08: “Interagency, Intergovernmental Organization, and Non- 
governmental Organization Coordination During Joint Operations” 17 March 2006 
provides the doctrinal foundation for Professional Military Education (PME) curric- 
ula regarding interagency coordination. Initial feedback on this publication from the 
Non-Governmental Organization community is very positive. 

Recent updates to the Officer Professional Military Education Policy (Dec. 2005) 
and Enlisted Professional Military Education Policy (Oct. 2005) have new or ex- 
panded Learning Areas/Objectives on interagency operations. These policies provide 
the foundation for required joint education curricula. 

Finally, in accordance with the Chairman’s policies, each PME institution is re- 
quired to fulfill appropriate joint learning objectives. The Joint Staff J-7 visits each 
intermediate and senior service college regularly to assess their compliance with 
CJCS learning objectives. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. BORDALLO 

Ms. Boedallo. I represent Guam. Guam is neighbor to some of the world’s most 
troublesome potential hotspots. Tensions across the Taiwan Strait and the on-going 
situation with North Korea are of significant concern to my constituents, as they 
are for many Americans. Policies aimed to manage their problems require inter- 
agency coordination and execution. For instance, a humanitarian disaster caused by 
the collapse of North Korea is certainly a possible scenario for which the United 
States should plan. With regard to authorities provided by current law and the 
amount of appropriated funds for these types of activities, how difficult would it be 
for U.S. government to coordinate and execute an inter-agency response to a mas- 
sive humanitarian problem like the collapse of North Korea? What is your level of 
comfort with our government capability to plan for something like this? I am par- 
ticularly interested in whether the current Department of Defense contingency 
plans for North Korea were developed and coordinated with agencies outside the De- 
partment of Defense? You may know that Guam was host to Vietnamese refugees 
during and after the war in the country. Also, in 1996, Guam was host to nearly 
6,500 Kurdish refugees fleeing fighting in northern Iraq between the two main 
Kurdish factions. Guam stands ready to assist again, but I am concerned that our 
planning for inter-agency responses to massive humanitarian or other problems is 
lacking. 

Admiral Giambastiani. [The information referred to is classified and retained in 
the committee files.] 

Ms. Bordallo. Admiral, you mention that civilian agencies operating in Iraq need 
to “step up and solidify progress” in areas that are key to success. Can you please 
expand upon that comment and define what those key areas are and comment on 
whether commanders in the field believe the civilian agencies responsible for that 
progress have adequate human and other resources on the ground in order to 
achieve success in those areas. If the civilian agencies do not have adequate re- 
sources in the field, to what extent do military forces fill in the gaps that may exist? 

Admiral Giambastiani. What I meant by my comment was that several areas of 
economic reconstruction have lagged behind the political and security progress that 
has been made to date. 

For example, over 275,000 Iraqi Security Forces have been trained since the end 
of major combat operations. The Iraqis have elected a transitional government; writ- 
ten and ratified a constitution, conducted permanent elections, and recently inaugu- 
rated a permanent government. However, we have not seen the same progress in 
areas such as oil production and exports, electricity power generation and distribu- 
tion, unemployment, and others. 

I have not received specific comments from field commanders about civilian re- 
sources, but these are challenging areas that Departments and Agencies other than 
the Defense Department are better suited to handle. It is more appropriate for the 
Department of State and US Embassy Baghdad to provide an answer regarding re- 
sources in the field. 
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Ms. Bordallo. Are there lessons regarding inter-agency operations on the ground 
that this committee and the Congress can learn from our Iraq experience? I raise 
this issue with you after having read a Friday, March 3, 2006, Washington Post ar- 
ticle entitled “Iraqi Security for U.S. Teams Uncertain”. The article refers to the 
Provincial Reconstruction Team (PRT) initiative that the embassy in Iraq and 
MNF-I are pursuing. The article explains that State Department officials had hoped 
that U.S. military would take responsibility for ensuring the safety of the dozens 
of diplomats, aid workers and other specialists intended to staff the new outposts, 
which, when announced last fall, were billed as an important initiative for rebuild- 
ing the country. The article describes the Pentagon as reluctant to take the mission 
of securing these civilian workers. Has this situation been resolved, and what was 
the result? 

Admiral Giambastiani. Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the great 
work being done by the PRTs. These are the kinds of efforts that will have lasting, 
positive effects on countering ideological support for terrorism. 

The article you mention describes the security situation encountered during the 
initial “proof of concept” for PRTs. Security for all seven active PRTs is now a joint 
Department of State and Department of Defense effort and appears to be quite ef- 
fective. 

PRTs are a civil-military effort led by the Department of State with extensive sup- 
port from U.S. and Coalition military forces. The first three Iraq PRTs were proof- 
of-concept teams subject to a 30- and 60-day operational assessment. Only one proof- 
of-concept team had military movement/security teams, which consisted of two 
movement security teams. The 60-day assessment (9 March 2006) found that move- 
ment security was inadequate. 

Each PRT is tailored for the province in which it operates, but all have a move- 
ment/security team consisting of approximately 40 military/DOS Protective Security 
Detail personnel organized into three teams. These teams provide concurrent move- 
ment and local security for three separate groups of PRT members. Nineweh, 
Tamim and Babil each have two military movement teams and a DOS Protective 
Security Detail. Baghdad and A1 Anbar have three military movement teams. The 
UK and Italy provide their own military security for their PRTs in Basrah and Dhi 
Qar. 
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